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talking it over 


May I compliment (the author) 
on the excellence and poignant suc- 
cinctness of the poem... “A Man 
Called White” (by Florence Becker 
Lennon) appearing in Aputt Leap- 
ERSHIP, September 1956. 

(MRS.) KAY M. HILL 
University Extension 
University of California 


Riverside 


Not a Thot to Bite on! 

I do indeed need whatever anyone 
can show me about leadership, and 
that is why I tried your magazine 
ApbuULT LEADERSHIP. 
and my money—I got nothing out 
of it. 

There are words, words, words, 
and not a thot to bite on! Nothing I 
could use. Apparently your readers 
are supposed to read between the 
lines, or understand the generalities, 


But, alas for me 


just know what is meant and how it 

translated to something 

tangible, but I failed completely to 

do that. There just isn’t anything 

in it for me. Thank you for trying 
MRS. HENRIETTE G. RUTSCH 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


can be 


Not Enuf of the Stuff! 

. l am gaining a great deal from 
ApvuLt LEADERSHIP and the pamphlets 
but I need much more basic training 
in sociology, social psychology, hu- 
man relations, group processes. I 
need to develop techniques and 
skills for handling individuals and 
groups. 

I have read “And Gladly Would 
He Learn” (Aputt LEeapErsHiIP, May, 
1956) and gladly would I learn. 
After reading “Block that Blight,” 
also in the May issue, I could not 
resolve its hypotheses readily, nor 
set about the right projects for test- 
ing them. 

My aim is professional standard 
in that field in which I am now em- 
ployed, somewhat temporarily, and 
which may become of some impor- 
tance in the Federated West Indies. 

I should know better about col- 
lecting data in a strange or new or 
illiterate or semi-savage community. 
What social and economic and poli- 
tical facts to seek and enumerate, 
how to analyse data obtained 
(etc.) 

Please help me to the best cor- 
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* METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART MINIATURES 
* MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS and the 
Music-Appreciation Educational Album 


* METROPOLITAN OPERA RECORD CLUB 


information 


NATIONAL ADULT EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


Book-of-the Month Club, Inc. 


MATERIALS IN THE FIELDS OF ART, LITERATURE AND MUSIC 


If you do not plan to attend the conference, write for 


Please indicate your particular interest.) 


DEPT. E, BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


respondence schcol or list of books, 
if you agree that ApuLT LEADERSHIP 
is not enough. 
C. W. FRANCIS 
Gouyave 
Grenada, B.W.I. 
We agree heartily with reader 
Francis that “Aputr LEADERSHIP is 
not enough,” and suggest that (1) he 
consult the University authorities in 
the British West Indies and (2) add 
anthropology to the list of disciplines 
that can contribute to his training. 
But his point needs emphasis, be- 
cause we occasionally find readers 
who either blame us because we 
don’t meet all their individual needs 
for specialized knowledge or (what 
is worse) think they need to know 
no more than they can find in our 
pages. 
While we try to be relevant to 
problems of adult leadership, we are 
a resource, not an encyclopedia or a 


Bible. 


Note of Comparison 


We were just a little pleased to 
see that our rather prosaic annual 
roundup of summer training oppor- 
tunities brought forth the following 
analysis of national differences in the 
Summer issue of the British Adult 
Education: 

“From America, in April's ADULT 
LEADERSHIP, comes a Calendar of 
Summer Courses for professional 
people, educationalists and others. 
The language is different—Work- 
shops’ and ‘Laboratories’ abound 
where we tend to read ‘Study 
Groups’, but the problems for dis- 
cussion are very similar. More 
‘group-minded’, however, our op- 
posite numbers in the U. S. A. have 
a more conscious interest in the 
scientific approach to such matters 
as community relations, group dy- 
namics and the development of lead- 
ership, than we normally admit to 
having over here—and vital prob- 
lems these are which adult educa- 
tion the world over is only begin- 


ning to explore.” © 
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Adult Education Salaries Surveyed 


The median flat rate of hourly pay for part-time public adult teachers 
below the junior college level has increased from $2.03 in 1945 to $3.50 as 
of January 1, 1956, according to the Twelfth Annual Public School Adult 


Education Salary Study conducted 
by the Division of Adult Education, 
National Education Association. 

Highest hourly salaries of $5.50- 
$6.00 were reported from Los An- 
geles. San Francisco, with a flat 
rate of $5.45 per hour, is second in 
the nation. Other cities reporting 
a minimum starting rate over $4.00 
were Newark, Elizabeth, and Pater- 
son, N.J.; Oakland, Berkeley, Long 
Beach, Pasadena, and Sacramento, 
Calif.; Detroit and Dearborn, Mich.; 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
Portland, Ore. 


English on the Spot in Chicago 

“The psychological moment, re- 
ports Helen Lynch, Supervisor of 
the Division of Americanization, 
Chicago Public Schools, for intro- 
ducting English to Chicago’s 20,000 
Puerto Rican immigrants has proved 
to be when they seek employment, 
since industry is reluctant to employ 
non-English speaking workers. 

The Division holds classes each 
morning in the Puerto Rican Labor 
Office. Visual aids and specially- 
prepared conversation lessons make 
the class interesting and attractive. 
Upon employment the workers are 
their neighborhood 
Americanization classes. By way of 
introduction, each worker is sup- 
plied with a postcard which is re- 
turned by the teacher to the Labor 
Office and serves as a check on the 
worker’s enrollment. 

“Of course,” says Mrs. Lynch, “we 
realize that getting students to class 
is only half the battle. We must 
keep them for a reasonable time if 
we are to help them. With this ob- 
jective in view, a special committee 
of teachers has been appointed to 


referred to 


methods 
Puerto 


work out materials and 
especially 


Ricans.” 


designed for 


Rural Japan Gets AE-TV 
Japan is launching, with 
JNESCO’s aid, an experiment in the 
use of television for rural adult edu- 
cation. 

Forty community viewing groups, 
or “tele-clubs,” will be formed this 
year in schools and civic centers in 
the areas covered by the trans- 
mitters located in Tokyo, Nagoya, 
and Osaka. Japanese educational 
and broadcasting authorities will 


produce a series of programs to 
demonstrate the problems of Japa- 
nese agriculture and ways of solving 
them. 

The use of TV for rural adult 
education through community view- 
ing groups was first tried in France 
in 1954-55 when UNESCO ocol- 
laborated with French Television to 
produce a series of programs on 
farm problems in France. 

More recently UNESCO has sent 
the originator of the French tele- 
clubs to Rome at the request of the 
Italian government to assist in de- 
veloping a similar program in south- 
ern Italy. A UNESCO fellowship 
has enabled a Japanese expert to 
study the tele-clubs in France, and 
he will head the Japanese project on 
his return to Japan. 


Around the Country 

West Virginia adult educators can 
be proud of the report made by 
Olive McKay of their state meeting 
in Charleston, July 27-28. Mrs. Mc- 
Kay, who participated in the confer- 
ence as a representative of the AEA 


Field Development Service, said: 
“In developing the theme, Good 
Programs: A Challenge to Respon- 
sible Leadership, the conference not 
only presented an admirably com- 
plete survey of problems frequently 
encountered by program planners 

. . but was itself an outstanding 
example of what goes into good pro- 
gram planning.” 


Research in religious education 
for adults is now in its fifth year in 
the department of Community Serv- 
ices in Adult Education (Indiana 
and Purdue Universities). Programs 
initiated and observed in more than 
30 churches have led to establishing 
a pattern of action known as the 
Indiana Plan for Adult Religious 
Education. Several Protestant de- 
nominations are now training train- 
ers to install the Indiana Plan in 
local churches. An Institute for this 
purpose was held at Bloomington, 
August 6-16. Others are scheduled 
for fall and winter in Greenwich, 
Conn.; Chicago; and Los Angeles. 


Concrete suggestions for improv- 
ing adult education in Nebraska 
communities were mixed with “as- 
sistance and inspiration” to provide 
food for thought and action at the 
Third Anual Conference on Adult 
Education sponsored by the Uni- 
continued on page 164 


Practicing what they preach, these attentive students are adult educa- 
tion directors who participated in the Fifth Annual Adult Education Workshop 
at Michigan State University, July 9-13. Leading the Workshop are John B. 
Holden (center) of Michigan State (recently appointed Assistant Director, 
Adult Education Section, U.S. Office of Education) and Hew Roberts 
(center right) of the University of lowa. 


adult leadership 
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COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP TRAINING INSTITUTE. 
The AEA and the National Training Labora- 
tories are offering a four-day leadership 
training institute immediately after the 
AEA Atlantic City Conference. The institute 
is designed for adult educators concerned 
with developing more effective relation- 
ships with other community leaders, organ- 
izations, and groups, or desiring to im- 
prove their supervisory and consultant 
skills. 

The institute will be held in New Jersey 
somewhere close to Atlantic City. The pro- 
gram begins at 9:30 a.m., November 12 and 
ends at 3:30 p.m., November 15. The cost is 
$25.00, plus living expenses. Write di- 
rectly to Leland P. Bradford, NTL, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. for 
exact information on location. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. Kurt A. Schneider has 
accepted the appointment of the AEA Execu- 
tive Committee to fill the unexpired term 
of Thomas Van Sant on the Executive Com- 
mittee. The term runs to the opening ses- 
sion of the 1957 Delegate Assembly. Mr. 
Schneider is Director of Vocational and 
Adult Education, Richmond Public Schools, 
Virginia. 


MEMBERSHIP. At its May meeting, the Mem- 
bership Committee agreed to make an all-out 
effort to strengthen the program of member- 
ship development in local communities. It 
began by appointing a National Chairman. 

The Committee feels most fortunate to 
have secured the services of Olive McKay of 
Washington, D. C. as National Chairman. 
Mrs. McKay, who has a rich background in the 
areas of membership and field relations, 
will work with Volna Curry, AEA Membership 
Coordinator; the State Coordinators; and 
the Membership Committee to initiate a pro- 
gram of exchanging experiences and pin- 
pointing problems as a basis for developing 
a dynamic "grass roots" program of member- 
ship recruitment. 


STAFF. Martin Tarcher joined the staff as 
Administrative Assistant on September 17. 
From 1953-1955 he was Director of the In- 
stitute of American Democracy, and since 
then has been doing graduate study in Italy. 
An article by Mr. Tarcher on his work in 
Italy will appear in a forthcoming issue. 
- « « Malcolm Knowles has been appointed 
as a visiting lecturer in education at the 
University of Chicago for the academic year 
1956-57. He will teach and advise graduate 
Students in adult education one afternoon 
a week in addition to his regular duties as 
Administrative Coordinator of the AEA. 


O° 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


By HOMER KEMPFER, National Home Study Council. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 446 pages, $5.50 


A comprehensive text which treats systematically the problems 
a practical adult educator faces and focuses the findings of 
research on their solution. It emphasizes the changing nature of 
adult education, its potential impact on the total educational pat- 
tern, and points the way to an integrated ‘“‘community program 
of adult education.”’ It also relates adult education to our ac- 
celerating science and technology and shows why lifelong le arning 
will and must become a much more important instrument of 
democracy in the future than it has been in the past. 


AFL-CIO: LABOR UNITED 


By ARTHUR GOLDBERG. 336 pages, $5.00 


This important new book gives an unusually clear and enlighten- 
ing picture of the labor movement in the United States over the 
last 20 years; the steps which brought about the original AFL- 
CIO division; the attempts at reconciliation from 1938-1952. The 
influences that brought about the revival of unity talks and the 
famous No-Raiding agreement of 1953, the events leading to 
AFL-CIO organic unity, and a full and stimulating discussion of 
the significance of the merger and its implications for the future 
are graphically described. 


POWER AND MORALITY IN BUSINESS SOCIETY 


H{ BENJAMIN and SYLVIA KOPALD SELEKMAN. 208 pages, 
4.00 


This book provides a searching examination of the moral dilemma 
America faces in the exercise of the great power we wield as a 
nation. It points out that more often than not we fail to exercise 
our great power with skill or wisdom. We react to it with feel- 
ings of either guile or defensiveness and as a result our posture 
before the world is often one of belligerent aggressiveness or 
aimless generosity. They argue that by continually developing and 
refining our skill in the art of compromise and negotiation we 
will come to exercise that power without fear or favor to the 
enrichment of our country and its heritage and the cause of 
peace and freedom throughout the world. 


AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 


Hi | WILLIAM H, CROUSE. New Third Edition. 726 pages, 
5.20 


Built to meet today’s needs in the automotive course . . . re- 
flecting the experience of some 320 expert teachers. Here are the 
newest developments with strong emphasis on fundamentals... 
a complete course in automotive mechanics, covering theory of 
Operation, construction, maintenance, repair, disassembly, and 
adjustments of automotive components, and including workbooks 
and electrical system filmstrips. It presents a sound servicing 
approach with introductory material, trouble-shooting charts, 
correlated explanations, and expertly organized principles of 
servicing. 


USE THIS COUPON 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, McGRAW-HILi BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street . . . New York 36, N, Y. 


Please send me, on approval, a copy of the book(s) checked 
below. I agree to pay for the book (or books) upon receipt of 
invoice or return the book(s) within 10 days. 


(] KEMPFER [) GOLDBERG 
() SELEKMAN ond SELEKMAN () CROUSE 


MII icssisseceovsenvcomainbogns 
Title 


BOOK COMPANY, INC.] 
> NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK & 
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AEA PRE-CONFERENCE BULLETIN 


More Late about the 


All Conference Participants Invited to Attend 
Delegate Assembly Meetings 

Conference evaluations for the past several years 
have recommended that the operations of the Delegate 
Assembly be more closely tied to the Conference. Acting 
upon these recommendations the 1956 Conference will 
open with the organizing meeting of the Delegate As- 
sembly on Saturday morning, November 10th, All per- 
sons attending the conference are invited to be present. 

In addition, the sub-assembly meeting—through 
which the multitude of suggestions, proposals, recom- 
mendations, and resolutions are fed into the Delegate 
Assembly—will also be open to all attending the Con- 
ference. This will provide everyone with an opportunity 
to see that programs and activities of special concern are 
passed on to later meetings of the Delegate Assembly for 
action, 


News 


We urge everyone who can, therefore, to remain for 
the Delegate Assembly meetings on Monday afternoon 
and evening. Broad participation in these meetings is es- 
pecially important this year since a number of basic de- 
cisions with respect to the future direction of the AEA 
must be made. This is your opportunity to participate in 
making these decisions. 


Timely Problems to be Discussed in Special 
Interest Groups 

A full report of the programs planned by all Special 
Interest Groups, Sections, and Committees which are 
holding open meetings, will be contained in the final Pre- 
Conference Bulletin. This will be distributed along with 
the official Program in Atlantic City. In the meantime, 
however, based on information received to date, here are 
a few of the discussions already planned and some of the 
people who will participate: 

The Section on International Affairs will discuss the 
“Mature Individual and the International Crisis.” In this 
connection they state, “The Middle East is an example of 
a critical situation about which individuals may suddenly 
want information and understanding. How do adult edu- 
cators cooperate to meet such a demand? What contribu- 
tion do they make to the development of individual ma- 
turity in facing an international crisis?” Meetings of this 
section will attempt to come up with some answers to 
those perplexing problems. 

The Mental Health Section will offer two work- 
shops. In one they will concern themselves with the 
problems of merging mental health education into the 
traditional adult education program. In the other they 
will demonstrate the use of selected films in mental 
health education. 

The Labor Education group plan to come to grips 
with the most pressing problems in workers’ education. 
They state that, “Differences within and between organ- 
ized labor and universities and independent labor schools 
regarding the role the latter should play in workers’ edu- 
cation have retarded expansion of work in the field.” 
These differences will be brought into the open and dis- 
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cussed in an effort to arrive at better understanding all 
around. 

The Public Affairs Section will discuss techniques 
for improving and accelerating community public affairs 
programs during the coming year so that people may be 
better equipped to deal with the increasingly complex 
decisions which must be made in the public field, Special 
attention will be paid to the use of radio, TV, and the 
newspapers in this area. 

The Section on Consumer Education for Adults will 
tackle the problem of developing better informed and 
more intelligent consumers. Three sessions will deal with 
the following topics: “Consumer Problems—A_ Chal- 
lenge to Adult Educators” . . . “The Role of Consumers 
in Preserving Economic Freedom” . . . “Adult Educa- 
tion’s Role in Consumer Education in the Local Com- 
munity.” Organizers of this section promise that the top 
people in the field of consumer education will be on hand 


to discuss these topics. continued on page 164 


1956 AEA CONFERENCE PROGRAM SUMMARY 
Nov. 9, Fri. 
8:00 P.M. Eastern Seaboard Night—Arranged 
by New Jersey Adult Education As- 
sociation—Open to all Conference 
Participants. (Music; Demonstration: 
Atomic Energy; Dance of the Na- 
tions.) 

Nov. 10, Sat. 
9 AM.—1 P.M. Registration—Informal meetings and 
Coffee in Exhibit Space. 


9 A.M.—11 A.M. Convening of Delegate Assembly 


(Open to all AEA members). 
12 Noon—1:30 P.M. 
1:30 P.M.—3 P.M. 


Committee and Section meetings 
General Session I. Speaker—Dr. John 
C. Whitehorn, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

3:30 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 
7 P.M.—8:15 P.M. 


8:30 P.M.—9:30 P.M. 


Special Interest Sections 
Committee and Commission Meetings 


Informal Small Group Social Meet- 


ings. 
9:30 P.M.— 


Nov. 11, Sun. 
Morning 


1:30 P.M.—2:45 P.M. 


Presidential Reception and Dance. 


Open. No meetings scheduled. 


General Session II. Speaker—Ed- 
mund de S. Brunner, Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University. 


3 P.M.—5 P.M. 
7:00 P.M.— 


Special Interest Sections. 

Banquet. Installation of Officers; 
Presidential Address; Grid-Iron Pres- 
entation. 


Nov. 12, Mon. 
9 A.M.—10:30 A.M. 


11:00 A.M.—12 Noon 


General Session II1I—Part One. Panel. 


General Session III—Part Two. Con- 
ference Summarizer—Hew Roberts, 
State University of Iowa. 


2 P.M.—10:00 P.M. 


Nov. 13, Tues. 
9 A.M.—5 P.M. 


Delegate Assembly. 


Delegate Assembly. 


adult leadership 
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This brilliant essay by John 
Walker Powell constitutes the 
final chapter of the new book, 
Learning Comes of Age, which 
is being published this month 
for the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation by Association Press, 
New York City. AEA members 
may order the book at a sharp 
reduction in price by using the 
coupon included in the adver- 
tisement on back cover. 


november, 1956 


TOWARD A PHILOSOPHY 
OF ADULT EDUCATION 


BY JOHN WALKER POWELL 


One’s-self I sing, a simple separate person, 


Yet utter the word Democratic... 


The process of education is, as we 
commonly say, governed by ideals. 
But there is a deadly confusion 
among us as to the meaning of that 
word. So let us agree, you and I, 
how we are going to use it. First: an 
ideal is not an unattainable perfec- 
tion which we intend someday to 
attain. Second: an ideal is a judg- 
ment of value which is implicit in 
the work we do. 

As Charles Hogan put it once, 
“The ideal is present in every act, 
as a judgment of better and worse.” 

All expressions of the philosophy 
of adult education come to focus on 
three key concepts: the Individual, 
who is the subject of concern and the 
agent of growth; the Community, 
which is the focal environment of 
his efforts; and the Democratic Proc- 
ess, which is the guarantor of his 
freedom and of his value as a man. 

Now, how did these concepts come 
to emblazen the banners of the adult 
education movement? Are they mat- 
ters of sheer assertion? Old habits 
borrowed from the national tradi- 
tion? Catchwords intended to per- 
suade? No. They are none of these. 

The values by which the adult 
educator is guided are direct and 
practical implications flowing from 
the postulates of his profession. He 
accepts, as given, the existence of 
individuals within a society. He ac- 


—Walt Whitman 


cepts as a postulate that individuals 
can live, grow, come to maturity of 
function, only as members of a so- 
ciety. He recognizes that “‘society”’ is 
a very large abstraction based upon a 
very wide variety of groupings and 
memberships that condition the life 
of the individual; and that a “‘so- 
ciety” may be defined within any 
one of a series of horizons: the 
family, the town, the state, the na- 
tion, the West, the family of Man. 


communication is basic 


The absolute requirement for a 
society is communication. This 
means, literally, making common 
certain matters of knowledge, of 
purpose, of belief, of feeling, and of 
action. The members of a society 
also have two levels of reciprocal 
relationship: affection within the 
circle of intimate response; and con- 
cern about the well-being of the 
inclusive membership, at any given 
level of inclusion. As the horizon of 
inclusion becomes wider, ranging say 
from family to nation to mankind, 
the nature of the concern becomes 
more abstract and more dominated 
by working abstractions such as 
“law”, “welfare”, “peace”. 

One measure of the informed ma- 
turity that education seeks is, then, 
the range of inclusion of concern 
which the individual makes his own; 
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and therefore also his ability to deal 
with these working abstractions. 

Communication begins with and 
rests on the people closely about the 
individual, his circles of intimate 
response. Indeed, I would add as a 
postulate that the ultimate fulcrum 
on which all the leverage of educa- 
tion rests is the communication 
within the individual, among his 
various identities and desires and the 
reflections and shadows in him of the 
people out of whom he builds his 
self-picture. 

Let me digress here to explain 
this a little. There seem to be two 
kinds of motivation for concern, say, 
over the sufferings of famine victims 
in India.* One kind springs from 
the ability to put ourselves in their 
place, and to feel the human impor- 
tance of their being helped to avoid 
such sufferings in future—let alone 
the importance to our “national 
being” of becoming the authors of 
such help. The other kind really has 
nothing to do with human heings in 
India: it is a projection of some 
hunger of one’s own—another sort 
of hunger. Its common mark is that 
many people who react emotionally 
to starvation in India do not show 
any concern for privations within 
their own communities, or even for 
the hunger for affection within their 
own families. The dogooder who 
has done the most damage to move- 
ments for the upgrading of human 
effort has always been the one who 
is not acting in Man’s behalf, but 
acting-out something in his own 
behalf. 

Because this is a deception of com- 
munication, education must reject it 
and find ways to correct it by build- 
ing on the real concerns of indi- 
viduals for each other. 


*It would once have seemed more familiar 
to say “in China”, Today, however, we are 
neither permitted to know nor supposed 
to care about starvation among residents 
of “the People’s Republic”. Our “society” 
therefore cannot include them; for com- 
munication has been blocked. 


JOHN WALKER POWELL, who 
recently joined the staff of the Fund 
for Adult Education, is a specialist 
in, among other things, both group 
dynamics and book-based discus- 
sion. He is the author of School for 
Americans, Education for Maturity, 
and many articles on the theory and 
practice of adult education. 
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Everything which is the enemy of 
communication is subversive of so- 
ciety, and is opposed by education. 
Lying destroys communication; so 
the educator may take no part in the 
propaganda of false gospels, and 
must constantly invent ways of help- 
ing people seek for facts. Prejudice 
corrupts communication; so the edu- 
cator is committed to the reduction 
of prejudice. Ignorance prevents 
communication; so knowledge must 
be made available, and attractive and 
desirable. 

Anger and fear sever communica- 
tion; so education has to create 
forces and habits that substitute 
reasonable inquiry for blind con- 
troversy, and carry the habits of in- 
quiry right to the sources of fear. 
“Partiality” cripples communication; 
so education has the responsibility 
of helping people recognize all of 
the factors that must be taken into 
account in reaching decisions which 
affect them in common. 

And behavior which contradicts 
precept (“do as I say, not as I do”) 
denies communication; so the edu- 
cator must himself be a gatherer of 
knowledge, a foe of prejudice, a pa- 
tient seeker of truth; and, in every 
way he can make himself so, a mem- 
ber of the family of Man. 


why the educator cares 


By these examples, I mean to say 
that the values on which the work of 
adult education is based are not just 
asserted; they are the most obvious 
and necessary requirements, implicit 
in the task of serving society through 
communication. 

It is because communication leads 
men to ever-widening circles of com- 
mon concern that the adult educator 
finds himself talking of “integra- 
tion”, of “community”. The barriers 
to integration of our communities 
are barriers to? communication, to 
commonness of concern; and_ this 
means that they are, in the word of 
the earthquake - geologist, “faults” 
across the terrain of our society. 

The educator of adults is pro- 
foundly committed, if not by per- 
sonal desire then by the logic of his 
task, to look for ways of breaking 
through those barriers, and of 
widening the actual horizon of com- 
munity of concern, community of 
action, This is what leads him into 
community development, and keeps 


him working to form Councils and 
Associations—even though they may 
not, in practice, attain the ends he 
hoped for. 

Finally, the worker with adult 
learners is moved by affection for 
them. He cares how they do; he likes 
them, as people. This is why he cares 
that they know accurately, live joy- 
ously, think freely, act thoughtfully. 
This is why he wants a wider and 
more reasonable community for 
them to live in. But he knows they 
must make it so themselves, by 
widening the common circle of 
shared communication, which is the 
sole ground of reasonableness. 
Therefore he is committed to democ- 
racy as a social method. 

Because he himself has done his 
mature learning among other people, 
he knows it is valuable for them too 
to pursue their learning within a 
context of intimate response, and to 
become sensitive to the quality of 
their own intimate responses to each 
other. This is why he relies, over- 
whelmingly, on group processes as 
the matrix within which adult learn- 
ing can take place most effectively. 

His affections are not limited to 
his contemporary companions, They 
include creative, curious, compre- 
hending people from many times and 
sources: el Greco and Henry Adams 
and Bach and Tom Jefferson and 
Dostoievsky and Robbie Burns and 
Veblen and Hannibal and Galileo 
and Jesus and Tom Edison and 
Michelangelo and Socrates and 
Freud and George Bernard Shaw. 
For all these, and their fellows, are 
makers of communication, makers of 
man. 


toward a mature society 


In short, then, the principles by 
which adult education selects its 
goals and its methods are derived 
by direct implication from the func- 
tion which it undertakes to perform 
for society. Its energy derives from 
the love of people, its courage from 
faith in them. Only a movement, in 
Bertrand Russell’s words, “inspired 
by love and guided by knowledge”, 
can enlist and train and endow with 
influence the kinds of men and wom- 
en on whom adult learning can 
build: seekers after maturity, and 
architects of a society in which 
maturity may one day, in some meas- 


ure, be attained. © © 


adult leadership 
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What do your members think? 


W ho belongs to your or ganization? 


W hat do they want? 


W ould you like to make 
a membership survey— 


with little cash outlay? 


Here is APHA’s own account 


of their very successful . 24. 


Maybe you’re a program chair- 
man, a membership chairman, a com- 
mittee chairman—or president of 
some group. Chances are you wish 
you had lots of information about 
your membership which you don’t 
have. You know you could do a bet- 
ter job of planning if you really 
knew why people belong, what they 
personally hope to get out of mem- 
bership, and the ways in which they 
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would like to participate in the work 
of the group. 

The Public Health Education Sec- 
tion of the American Public Health 
Association, in struggling with the 
problem, had tried in many ways to 
obtain this kind of data, and its Com- 
mittee on Committees had sought for 
clarification through a questionnaire 
sent to a selected group of Fellows 
within the section. 

A primary difficulty of all attempts 
was the low response. In no instance 
did it exceed 20 percent of the mem- 
bership for the questionnaire as a 
whole. It was frequently as low as 
five percent on an individual ques- 
tion. Another difficulty was that re- 
sponses to a checklist tended to be 
within the framework of the leader- 
ship group rather than within the 
framework of the membership itself. 

A broader approach via a personal 


interview seemed indicated. We went 
at it, and we’ve now completed an 
interview study of a random sample 
of our membership with virtually no 
cash outlay—just lots of work and 
interest on the part of our member- 
ship. We feel very pleased with our- 
selves when we think that the cost of 
a comparable study carried out by 
a commercial survey organization 
would have been considerable. 


what our survey showed 


Here are a few of the things that 
we found and what we’ve done about 
them: 

Members didn’t know how to get 
on a committee, Our Newsletter has 
extended the opportunity to partici- 
pate through an open invitation con- 
taining information about commit- 
tees. 

Members didn’t know what the 
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Section did or how it functioned. 
Plans have been made to orient and 
assimilate new members. 

Members thought that the same 
people ran things year after year. 
We've consciously tried to get people 
for chairmen who have not previ- 
ously been chairmen. 

Programs were criticized because 
they didn’t reflect the needs and 
wants of the membership. Program 
suggestions obtained during inter- 
views are being used as a basis for 
planning future meetings. 


getting started 


How did we go about making this 
study? 

First we asked ourselves, “What, 
exactly, do we want to find out?” 
The Research and Evaluation Com- 
mittee interviewed personally or, in 
a few cases, by mail all committee 
chairmen, co-chairmen, section lead- 
ers, other key members of the section, 
and some representatives of the 
central office of APHA. 

Committee chairmen were invited 
to participate in this joint venture 
and were asked, “What specific kinds 
of information do you think would 
be most useful to your committee ?”’ 
Also, “What specific kinds of in- 
formation do you think would be 
helpful to other committee chairmen 
or members of the Executive Coun- 
cil?” 

Efforts were made to obtain as 
complete a listing as possible of 
needed information. We also tried to 
get an expression from the leader- 
ship group as to how the informa- 
tion might be used in committee and 
leadership activities. The suggestions 
received were helpful in keeping the 
interview to manageable proportions. 


we plan and pre-test 


A preliminary outline of specifica- 
tions obtained in this manner was 
sent to all members of the Research 
and Evaluation Committee for sug- 
gestions and criticisms. Accessible 
committee members met with the 
chairman and co-chairman at differ- 
ent times to discuss the specifications 
and to consider the problems re- 
lating to the development of the in- 
terview. 

At the next business meeting the 
study plan was presented to the 
Council and membership. Approval 
was obtained to go forward with the 
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study, using a random sample of 
about 200 members of the section 
who were to be personally inter- 
viewed by members of various sec- 
tion committees or other persons 
living close to them. 

Plans for the study were next 
cleared with some of the top brass 
in APHA—our parent body. Money 
was allocated for postage, and it was 
indicated that the findings might be 
of use to the entire APHA. 

Obtaining specifications for the 
study had involved a very large num- 
ber of people in the PHE Section. 
The work of designing a question- 
naire seemed to the chairman and co- 
chairman to be work for a small 
group. The then chairman, co-chair- 
man, and a previous chairman of the 
committee worked together in draft- 
ing a questionnaire, 

Before pre-testing it, a random 
sample representing one-fifth of the 
membership (250) was drawn. It 
was then possible for the small com- 
mittee and several additional persons 
to pretest the questionnaire on mem- 
bers of the section in the Washing- 
ton area who were not to be included 
in the study. Revisions were made on 
the basis of the findings. 


briefing the interviewers 


The next major problem was how 
to complete 250 personal interviews 
over the United States. Another an- 
nual meeting had rolled around, so 
the chairman of the committee made 
an appeal to the membership for 
volunteers to help with interviewing 
and to help recruit others in their 
states. Great interest was expressed, 
and a nucleus of members willing to 
help was formed. 

Contact work and the assignment 
of interviewers were split between 
two committee members. Letters 
were sent to people in each state 
asking them to obtain interviewers 
and assign interviews. They were 
supplied names of those people who 
had indicated a willingness to help. 
Interviewing began in December 
1952 and was completed in the 
spring of 1953. 

No training of the interviewers 
was done. The questionnaire was 
largely self-explanatory and_ inter- 
viewers were asked to follow the 
“built-in” instructions exactly. Non- 
directive probes were provided such 
as, “How so?” and, “Anything else?” 


All interviewers were urged to re- 
port comments verbatim. It was also 
suggested that they practice on a few 
friends before using the question- 
naire in an actual interview. 

Since there were half as many in- 
terviewers as there were interviews, 
the likelihood of an individual's bias 
influencing the results would not be 
very great. It seemed to us that if we 
had nothing more than the responses 
of the interviewers, we would have 
a pretty good study. 

Interviewers were asked to make 
no reference to health education or 
the Health Education Section until 
the appropriate moment in the inter- 
view. People interviewed were in- 
formed that the study was being con- 
ducted by APHA, but were given no 
idea of the purpose of the study. 
However, many persons had been 
approached in drafting specifications, 
and others knew of the proposed 
study through committee reports at 
business meetings. 


intensive interviewing 


It was no small matter to follow 
up 250 people, about a third of 
whom had moved, changed jobs, 
died, gone abroad, or left the field 
of public health. A total of 171 hour- 
long interviews were actually com- 
pleted. They were carried out by 107 
members of the Section. This means 
that almost one-third of the total 
PHE Section were either interviewed 
or acted as interviewers. 

Interviews were coded and tabu- 
lated by members of the Health 
Education Section living in the 
Washington, D.C. area. (Residence 
of the chairman and co-chairman at 
the time.) Some help came from non- 
members, too, just because they were 
interested and thought the study was 
a good idea. 


findings of the study 


Enough time was planned on the 
program at the last annual meeting 
of APHA for presenting the findings 
and giving the membership an op- 
portunity to discuss them. The mem- 
bership responded to the report with 
enthusiasm and interest. 

The study has provided a good 
description of the membership in 
terms of age, sex, type of employ- 
ment, level of employment, expecta- 
tions, program wishes and levels of 
satisfaction, extent of past participa- 
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tion, as well as many other items of 
interest and help in promoting Sec- 
tion activities. 

The report is not a panacea for 
everything the membership would 
like to have changed. In fact, many 
of the problems turned up by the 
study were not new. However, the 
study did document and define prob- 
lems the Section had been arguing 
about for years. The very existence 
of these problems was a matter of 
opinion before the study. Now, in 
the hands of leadership which sees 
value in the study, and leadership 
willing and able to make the changes 
indicated, better progress can be 
made in meeting membership needs. 

Because such a large proportion of 
the Section was involved in some 
phase of the study, this project has 
greatly spread participation. All 
committees within PHE of APHA 
are more active than ever before. 
Attendance at the business meeting 
immediately following the study was 
excellent. Many persons came for the 
first time, saying they had either 
been interviewed or acted as inter- 
viewers and were anxious to know 
the results of the study. Still others 
expressed pleasure that they had 
been invited to air their ideas about 
the Section. 

This committee has shown doubt- 
ers that, in spite of handicaps of 
time and distance which hamper 
large organizations, a membership 
study can be done—with little or no 
expense.* 


questions used by APHA 
in its interview study 


Many of the questions included 
in the APHA questionnaire reported 
on in this article wil! be found ap- 
plicable to any organization wishing 
to make an interview study of mem- 
bership needs and perceptions. The 
questions follow. (More obvious ex- 
amples of questions regarding age, 
race, sex, job status, and training 
have not been included.) 

Now I'd like to talk with you spe- 
cifically about the APHA: 

When did you first learn about 
APHA? 

How did you happen to learn 
about it? 


*Study results were reported in the 
American Journal of Public Health, 
Vol. 45, No. 6, June, 1955. 
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What was your job at the time? 

What did you expect to get out of 
APHA when you joined? (PROBE: 
anything else?) 

Why are you in that Section? 
(PROBE: any other reasons for 
being in that Section?) 

What does this Section do? 
(PROBE: anything else?) 

What do you think it might be 
doing? (PROBE: anything else?) 

What interest groups do the lead- 
ers represent; that is, from what 
groups or organizations do they 
come? 

Are there any other important in- 
terest groups which are not now rep- 
presented among the leadership of 
the Section? 

What would APHA have to offer 
in the way of program or other 
activities to induce people to travel 
a reasonable distance at their own 
expense to attend a national meeting 
of APHA? 

What topics would you like to see 
included on an APHA program 
which would help you profession- 
ally? (PROBE: any others?) 

What else, apart from the formal 
program, might the national meet- 
ing offer that would help you pro- 
fessionally ? 

Now let’s talk about the meetings 
in general, not necessarily those of 
APHA: 

In general, what types or kinds of 
meetings do you like the best? 
(PROBE: primarily for the way 
meeting is set up and organized) 

What do you see as the role of the 
Health Education Section of the 
APHA in relation to people like 
yourself ? 

Can you suggest ways in which the 
Health Education Section could be 
more helpful to people like yourself? 

As things now stand, do you think 
that people like yourself have as 
large a part as they would like in 
making decisions about affairs of 
the Section? 

What suggestions do you have for 
giving members a greater voice in 
making decisions? 

On these sheets (HAND SHEETS 
TO RESPONDENT) are a few more 
questions which I would like to have 
you answer by checking the appro- 
priate space. 

First, suppose you were given a 
chance to vote for the topics you 
would like to have included on a 


program of the Health Education 
Section. How would you rank the 
following? 

- Contribution which other fields 
can make to your field. 
——tTechniques of working with 
people. 

——Preparation of materials, in- 
cluding films, filmstrips, pamphlets, 
and posters. 

Success experiences in carrying 
out programs in various places. 

On the next list are some ways in 
which APHA programs might be 
carried on. Please rank them from 
one to six according to your prefer- 
ence. 

——Panel of experts. 

Group discussion by members. 

Clinic about problems of indi- 
vidual members. 

Work conference 
more than one session. 
- Formal lecture or demonstration 
by an authority. 

——Series of short journal papers. 

Listed are some of the activities 
carried on by health educators, Check 
the three you consider the most im- 
portant functions of a health edu- 
cator at the local level. 

Writing pamphlets, news re- 
leases, radio and TV scripts, annual 


involving 


reports and speeches for others. 


Supervising or actually working 
on layout, typography and printing 
posters, exhibits, motion pictures, 
and filmstrips. 

Making speeches before com- 
munity or other groups. 

Organizing lay groups in the 
community. 

——Working with professional 
groups in the community. 

Teaching organized classes for 
professional and lay groups. 
——Assisting in planning staff meet- 
ings, conferences, training courses, 
and institutes. 

——Supervising volunteer, profes- 
sional, and clerical personnel. 
——Assisting in fund raising activi- 
ties, 

Assisting in preparation of bud- 
gets. 

Planning and carrying out re- 
search. 

——Answering inquiries and han- 
dling other correspondence. 
Referring back to this list, desig- 
nate the three activities which take 
up most time on your present job. 
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Education for a Changing Neighborhood 


By CHARLOTTE EPSTEIN, The National Conference of Christians and Jews, Philadelphia, Pa. 


People who live in the heart of a changing metro- 
politan community need an opportunity to discuss 
calmly what is happening to their neighborhood. Such 
discussion, initiated early enough in the changing pe- 
riod, may forestall panic and violence when crisis situa- 
tions arise. 

And if the facts about race, property values, and 
similar matters are introduced at these discussion meet- 
ings, the participants will at least be exposed to the 
raw material needed for clear thinking. 

In one changing neighborhood, the local branch of 
the public library offered its facilities as a meeting place 
for such discussions. The branch librarians, in co- 
operation with the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, contacted the people of the community and 
encouraged them to come to an evening of entertain- 
ment. 

They were told that a popular book reporter would 
review, in interesting and lively fashion, a new bio- 
graphical novel: the story of an American woman 
who was faced with the problem of desegregation—100 
years ago. The novel had been carefully selected, not 
only for its entertainment value, but for its appropriate- 
ness to the situation. 

Attractive 4” x 6” cards were printed announcing 


The Army Gets Down to Cases 


By BENEDICT RAY, Educational Advisor, Fort Lee 


Older officers of the bugle and drum school would 
shudder at the breakdown of military discipline if, 
during a classroom discussion, a student stated firmly: 
“T violently disagree with the statement just made by 
oe ” Yet this is common in a new Army 
educational experiment at Fort Lee, Virginia. 

The Army Supply Management Course is represen- 
tative of a new approach to the education of top leaders 
in the supply area. The new approach emphasizes the 
ability of the individual to think through his own solu- 
tions to problems. 

The old Army approach is familiar to all who have 
served with the armed forces. Instructors under the 
old system designed, or were furnished with, a course 
outline or lesson plan in minute detail. Training aids 
were extensively used: charts, graphs, raotion pictures, 
slides, recorders, record players, filmstrips. Learning 
was by rote, by repetition, and frequent examination. 

This method is still useful in the Army educational 
system where there is a vast body of knowledge to be 
transmitted quickly to junior officers and to raw 
trainees. But such methods have limitations when ap- 
plied to the education of servicemen holding key man- 
agerial positions where decisions must be made day-by- 
day, not by application of a “school solution”. 

Probiems of supply are not capable of a single simple 
solution or readily reduced to charts and graphs and 
film strips. A broad education for interrelating many 
activities and maintaining delicate balances is needed. 
The current Army experiment meets this need by using 
the case method as the tool for this educational venture. 

The Army Supply Management Course brings to- 
gether for a period of 12 weeks a limited number of 
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the details of the evening, and placed where library 
patrons might pick them up on entering or leaving the 
library. These cards, and accompanying letters, were 
also sent to the chairmen of all local civic organizations. 
Newspapers and radio stations received news releases 
on the coming event. 

Twenty-five people turned out for the evening. The 
book review sparked a discussion of the general prob- 
lem of segregation, and the participants were moved to 
tell of their personal experiences with segregated and 
integrated situations. Out of the general discussion, 
came an offer to dramatize the story and present it to 
the public, and an expressed wish to have more such 
meetings. 

A second book report, based on a novel about a 
changing neighborhood, has already been scheduled, 
and plans are going forward to dramatize the first story. 
Those who attended the first meeting make up a nucleus 
of interest. This nucleus works to attract other mem- 
bers of the community to its permanent “home” in the 
branch library. It is hoped that this group will serve as 
a core of information, sound thinking, and calm common 
sense in an area of the city which is, at this time, a 
prey to the fears and hostilities generated by rapid 
change. 
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officers and civilians with experience in supply. Here 
these students, a high proportion of whom are full 
colonels, study problems which are presented in the 
form of cases. These cases are taken from actual in- 
cidents which have occurred either in the service or in 
business. They are appropriately disguised to avoid per- 
sonal embarrassment, but they readily illustrate the 
effects of poor managerial policies. They cover a wide 
range of supply problems and are so written that it is 
difficult to determine the particular area of supply man- 
agement into which the case most appropriately fits. The 
cases integrate the problems, because the real problems 
are themselves interrelated. Thus, an air of reality per- 
vades the entire series of cases. 

The cases are discussed under the leadership of a 
competent officer instructor. The instructor’s function is 
to keep the discussion on the case at hand, although at 
times the sidetrack is of greater interest and value than 
the main line. He guides the discussion only; he gives 
no “answers” and, above all, does not lecture to the 
class. He draws out the reticent and quietly takes the 
floor from the extrovert who may be dominating the 
discussion. He pulls the class back to the case and 
injects timely, provocative questions. He determines 
the course of the discussion and even the length of 
the class. 

Such freedom is not easy to explain to the senior 
officer who asks for a list of the school solutions. But 
it is an effective means of teaching the interrelationship 
of all phases of Army supply, of imparting background 
knowledge upon which to base sound decisions, and 
even of questioning existing procedures, policies, and 
regulations in an atmosphere of academic freedom. 
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MAKING LEADERSHIP 
FIT YOUR PROGRAM 


introduction 

Our Workshop this month is a pioneering attempt 
to provide us with a method of determining what differ- 
ent kinds of leadership are appropriate for different 
adult education programs. 

The author makes severe demands on our attention. 
We cannot expect that an analysis of the interacting 
factors which determine leadership requirements in adult 
education programs will be easy reading. But we believe 
you will be well rewarded for time and effort spent in 
grasping Mr. Liveright’s system of analysis and applying 
it to the programs in which you work or for which you 
are responsible. 

Some of the theoretical and practical questions the 
Workshop attempts to answer are: 
® Is it possible to develop a single method for examin- 

ing all adult education programs? 
@ Is there one best leadership style for all programs? 
@ If different leadership styles are appropriate for dif- 
ferent programs, how can we determine the most 
appropriate style in a particular case? 
Should leadership styles change in the course of a 
continuing program? 
What implications can we draw from this analysis 
for program planning and leadership improvement? 

The answers to these questions are based on more 
than a year’s research with organizations which use 
volunteer leaders in informal non-credit adult educa- 
tion. The findings, however, appear to be applicable to 
paid leaders in comparable programs. 

In the course of the study 175 leaders in 14 national 
programs provided data about their jobs and their role 
as leaders, and the author observed a sampling of their 
programs.* 

All leaders included in the study had been on the 
job for at least one year, and intended to remain. The 
conclusions drawn were, therefore, based on an analysis 
of the more successful leaders-—those satisfied with their 
duties and acceptable to the agency.—R.S. 


*The following programs were included in the study: 
The Montana Farmers Union education program, the St. 
Louis Mental Health program, the Elgin Watch Co. 
supervisory training program, the Newton County, Indiana, 
home demonstration program; Chicago League of Women 
Voters local education program, American Viscose Co. 
economic education program, Chicago, Great Books 
program; Chicago, Foundation for Political Education, 
world-politics program; Chicago area, Lutheran Bible 
School program; Chicago area, Presbyterian Bible 

School program; Chicago PTA parent education program; 
Detroit, UAW steward training program, Local 212; 
Chicago, Red Cross first aid program; Chicago area, 
Henry George School for Social Science program. 
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MAKING LEADERSHIP 
FIT YOUR PROGRAM 


BY A. A. LIVERIGHT 


A NEW WAY TO LOOK AT 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Conversations, group interviews, and questionnaire 
responses from more than 100 leaders working in 14 
widely varying informal adult education programs 
reveal deep concern with the basic problems of leader- 
ship. Most of the questions raised by the leaders— 
especially in interviews—show an eagerness to under- 
stand more about the actual demands of their program 
and about the role they, as leaders, should play in it. 

They feel secure about the details and mechanics of 
their programs. But they are worried about how they 
are doing as leaders—whether their relations with their 
groups are appropriate, whether the methods they use 
are suitable for the program—in general, what leader- 
ship styles they should adopt. 

No pre-digested laundry list of short-cuts, gim- 
micks, or nostrums will meet the needs of these leaders. 
What is required is a better understanding of the situa- 
tion in which they are operating and of the demands 
the situation is making upon them. 

To provide this kind of understanding, we need 
to develop an orderly process of analysis—one which 
will apply equally to a Red Cross and a Great Books 
program, but which will, at the same time, point up 
real differences between two such programs. What is 
needed is a frame of reference common to all adult 
education programs, plus a number of variables which 
will differentiate between the kinds of programs and 
what happens in them. 


A. A. LIVERIGHT is Consultant to the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, and a lecturer in 
adult education at the University of Michigan. With so 
many divisions in the field of adult education, he has been 
interested in trying to find one uniform framework which 
could be used to describe all adult education programs. 

“One objective of this Workshop study,” he says, “is 
to supply a way of looking at adult education which will 
help unify the field by emphasizing similarities while at 
the same time illustrating important differences in meth- 
ods. If nothing else, | hope to have made the point that 
many different kinds of adult education programs are al! 
true adult education, and that different kinds of programs 
require—and will develop—their own appropriate leader- 
ship styles.” 


the workshop 


A process which can be used to examine and com- 
pare programs—and predict appropriate leadership 
styles—was developed during the study of adult educa- 
tion programs described in the Workshop Introduction. 

The seven essential steps in this process are pre- 
sented briefly below, and elaborated throughout the 
rest of the Workshop. 

1 The frame of reference we have selected for examin- 

ing and comparing all adult education programs is 
the /earning situation, which is the interaction between 
learners or members and the conditions in the environ- 
ment to which they can react. 


9 This learning situation has been separated into 
components present in ail programs, but which may 
differ from one program to another. Five such variables 
in the learning situation have been identified. These are: 
1. Group Cohesion 
2. Program Identification (amount of learner in- 
volvement or identification with the program)* 
3. Role Conceptions of Leader 
4. Leader-Group Relations 
5. Use of Methods and Materials 
3 These variables or factors may be clustered to aid 
in differentiating between programs. Two of the 
five factors have been identified as the causal or Prior 
Factors in the learning situation. These are Group 
Cohesion and Program Identification. 
To classify variations in these two Prior Factors 
all adult education programs have been divided into 
six different Program Types which can be described be- 
fore any program begins. 
5 The remaining three factors are designated as the 
Emerging Factors. They will develop after the pro- 
gram begins and will differ for the various Program 
Types. These Emerging Factors are: the Role Concep- 
tions of the Leader, his Relations with the Group, and 
his Use of Methods and Materials. They make up the 


*In the Editor's opinion, Creative Participation—referring to the 
degree to which the program's goals and content require the 
creative participation of the learners—is preferable to Program 
Identification as a name for this factor.—R.S. 
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leadership styles in the different types of programs. 
6 Based upon the findings of the study, it is possible 
to identify two kinds of Emerging Factors—that is, 
two kinds of leadership styles. These have been desig- 
nated as group-oriented and content-oriented leadership 
styles. 
7 = The interactions which take place between the five 
factors in the learning situation have been desig- 
nated the “dynamics”. Examination and understanding 
of these dynamics makes it possible to predict the leader- 
ship styles which will emerge and which are appropriate 
for different Program Types. 


To "Chart" Your Program 


The following chart of the “learning situation” 
should help tie together and illustrate these seven steps. 
It will be noticed that the two Prior Factors appear above 
the dotted line in the chart. To reiterate: these Prior 
Factors are present in all informal adult education pro- 
grams; they can be identified and described before any 
program begins. 


Below the dotted line in the chart are the three 
Emerging Factors which, taken together, form the 
leadership styles and patterns which develop in the 
program. Although these Emerging Factors do not 
become set until after the program gets under way, their 
development can be predicted by analysis of the dynam- 
ics of the program (represented by the inner circle in 
the chart). 

The five factors, interacting during the program, 
form the “learning situation”. (Other factors such as 
the community, social climate, physical arrangements, 
and the personalities and backgrounds of individual 
members of the group and of the leader also contribute 
to the learning situation. For the purpose of this study 
of variations in leadership styles and patterns, however, 
it seems sufficient to consider only the five factors which 
have been selected.) 

Application of this chart to your own program will 
readily indicate that the five factors are present. With 
a brief analysis, you can identify and describe them as 
they appear in your program. 


THE ADULT EDUCATION LEARNING SITUATION 


THE PRIOR 
FACTORS 
(can be 
identified 
before program 
begins) 


Group 
Autonomy 


Program 
Identifications 


Role Conceptions 
of 


Leader 


Leader— 
Group 
Relations 


Use of 


Methods and 


THE EMERGING FACTORS— 


(develop as program continues) 
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BEFORE YOUR PROGRAM STARTS 


The two Prior Factors—and a classification table you can use to 
compare your adult education program with all others. 


The initial Group Cohesion of any program may 
be rated by determining whether the members are a 
closely-knit corps or relatively unconcerned with each 
other. It is also possible to rate any program with respect 
to the factor, Program Identification, by analyzing such 
things as goals, content, and depth. 


To find out the degree of Group Cobesion in any 
program we need to ask: 


1. Were the members in any sense a group before 
the program began? 


2. Did the group participate in any previous edu- 
cational program? 


3. Were leadership roles and responsibilities desig- 
nated before the program started? 


4. How much do members communicate with each 
other outside of the program? 


5. De members live in the same locality? Are they 
similar in occupation, social class, education, etc.? (De- 
gree of homogeneity.) 


Each of the above considerations can be treated on 
a three-point scale (3 for high, 2 for medium, and 1 for 
low) so that a total Group Cohesion rating can be ar- 
rived at for any program. 

To illustrate, let’s look at three programs which were 
studied. The chart immediately below applies the five 
considerations to each program, and arrives at ratings 
for the Group Cohesion factor. It is clear that the Group 
Cohesion factor is high for the Farmers Union and low 
for the Red Cross. In the Great Books program, the fact 
that the group is quite homogeneous makes the Group 
Cohesion medium rather than low. 


GROUP COHESION 
High Medium Low 


(Montana Farmers Union) 


1. County Farmers Union established 


(Great Books Program) 


(Red Cross, First-Aid Program) 


for years; women in group know 
each other well s-reeee( 3) 


2. Met before for county educational 
activities . ilieieatesacchnnele 


3. Officers selected, educational lead- 
er designated, informal roles set..(3) 


4. Members of group see each other 
outside of program. High degree of 
communication ..............................(3) 


5. Women all farmers wives......(3) 
Similar social and economic back- 
ground .... awe eccinemaachadal (3) 
Mostly high school 

All live in same county 


Total Score 
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1. Never met as a group before first 
Great Books session. A few may 
know each other outside 


2. Never met as group for educa- 
tional activity 


3. No roles set before program be- 


4. A few members may communicate 
outside, but not the majority 


5. Primarily from professional and 
white-collar occupations 
Middle-class . 

Mostly college-trained 

Same city or community 


Total Score 


1. Never met as a group before and 
did not know each other. 


2. Never met before for educational 
activity 


3. No roles set before program 


4, Probably no communication out- 
side of program 


5. Widely different occupations..(1) 
Different social class 

Education varies 

Same city, different neighbor- 
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The factor, Program Identification, may be rated 
for any program by asking: 


1. Is the program concerned with deep, ego-involv- 
ing, and personal matters? 


Is the program broad or limited in scope? 
. Is the program concerned with solving prob- 
lems or with giving answers? 
4. Are the goals primarily derived by the agency, 
or by the group itself? 
5. Are the goals flexible or fixed? 


As before, each of these considerations can be rated 
on a three-point scale to arrive at a total score for Pro- 
gram Identification. The following chart illustrates, in 
similar manner, the way the Farmers Union, Great 
Books, and Red Cross programs rate on this factor. 


PROGRAM IDENTIFICATION 


High 
(Montana Farmers Union) 


1. Educational program concerned 
with any and all problems affecting 
lives of group members 


2. Program may range over all areas 
of personal and economic life 


3. Some information-giving but ma- 
jor emphasis on solving broad prob- 
lems confronting family farmers..(2) 


4. Program highly complex in terms 
of variety and kinds of problems 
ES LE eee 


5. Almost entire program-content 
determined by local groups 
6. Goals set by state and national 


agency in very broad terms. Locals 
modify goals according to their own 


Oe ONE ke ese 


It will be seen that ratings for these three programs 


Medium 
(Great Books Program) 


1. Program concerned primarily with 
thoughts and ideas of great think- 
ER 


2. Program broad in regard to ideas 
of men studied, but limited to read- 
ings about them 


3. Some concern with applying ideas 
in Great Books to contemporary 
problems, but main emphasis on 
understanding concepts in Great 


4. Program complex in regard to 
kinds of ideas discussed and exam- 
ined, but rigid in techniques ap- 


5. Program “fixed” by Foundation. 
Little variation permitted 


6. Goals rather broad in terms of 
stimulating people to think for them- 
selves, but methods “fixed,” thus lim- 
iting goals 


Total score 


Low 


(Red Cross, First-Aid Program) 


1. Program concerned with learning 
very specific skills in first-aid 


2. Program very limited and specific 
in terms of what is covered in 
KE CN fi 


3. Major emphasis on learning spe- 
cific skills in first-aid 


4, Program quite simple in concepts 
and ideas covered... .. (2) 


5. Program “fixed” by agency; lead- 
ers stick rigidly to manual 


6. Goals specifically “fixed” by the 
organization 


Total score 


follow the same pattern with respect to Program Identifi- 
cation that they did on Group Cohesion. This is, how- 
ever, not always the case. For example, the Home Dem- 
onstration program rates very high on Group Cohesion, 
but quite low on Program Identification. The Elgin 
Watch Co. supervisory training program rates only inter- 
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mediate on Group Cohesion, but very high on Program 
Identification. 

In rating your own program on these two Prior 
Factors (a box for this purpose is provided at the end 
of this section), do not assume that because one factor is 
high (or low) the other factor will rate in an identical 
way. 
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fitting the program to the “type” 


In order to identify all adult education programs quickly and readily with respect to the two Prior Factors, six 
different Program Types have been established. The diagram below illustrates these types. 


PROGRAM TYPES 


GC—Group Cohesion 


Medium 


Type !== Farmers Union and Mental Health 
Type 2— Home Demonstration 
Type 3=—= Elgin Watch Co. 


Type 4— PTA, League Women Voters, UAW, Ameri- 


it is readily seen that Types 1 and 6 are the extreme 
or “polar” types. Programs in Type 1, with respect to 
Group Cohesion, involve closely knit groups which have 
been meeting for some time. Membership roles are well 
defined, and outside communication is provided for. 
Program Identification here is derived from the group 
itself and tends to be complex, deep, and ego-involving. 
Goals are group-derived and flexible. 

Programs in Type 6, on the other hand, involve 
groups in which the members have never met before as 
a group. Member roles are not defined. There is little 
or no communication outside the program, and members 
are more a collection of individuals than a cohesive 
group. Program Identification is limited, agency-pre- 
scribed, and does not involve personal concerns of the 
participants. 

With such extreme differences in the Prior Factors in 
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Pi—Program Identification 


Medium 


can Viscose, Great Books, World Politics, 


Bible Schools 


Type 5= None included in study, but a Leadership 
Training Laboratory would be an example 


Type 6=—= Henry George School, Red Cross 


these two Program Types, it already becomes apparent 
that the factors which will emerge after the program gets 
under way—the leadership styles and patterns—will vary 
markedly. Some analysis of expectations and demands 
inherent in the two programs may also suggest what 
kinds of leadership styles are most appropriate for each 
of these two “polar” types, as well as for some of the 
intermediate ones. 


where YOUR program fits 


It might be helpful at this point to take time to 
rate your own program and to determine its Program 
Type on the table which is shown at the top of the next 
page. 

You will want to refer back to this table when 
determining the leadership styles appropriate for your 
program, as explained in the following section. 
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Group Cohesion 
Group pre-existed 


Previous education 
programs .............. 


Leadership roles defined 


Outside Communication 


Homogeneous re: 
occupation 
education 

social class 
location 


Total Score 


High 20 to 24 
Medium Il to 19 
Low . 8 to 10 


First: Rate the two prior factors, 
Group Cohesion and Program 
Identification, as they exist in 


YOUR PROGRAM TYPE 
Program Identification 


1. Deep, ego-involving 
personal 


2. Broad and general 
3. Problem-solving .. 
4. Complex in nature 
5. Goals group-derived . 


6. Goals flexible 


Total Score TJ 


J 


High 14 to 18 
Medium 10 to 13 
Low 6 to 9 


Second: Total the scores for each 
factor and check whether your 
program should be rated high, 
medium, or low. 


Program 


G.C, High 

P.1. High 

G.C. High 

P.I. Medium or Low 
G.C. Medium 

P.I. High 

G.C. Medium 

P.I. Medium or Low 
G.C. Low 

PI. High 

G.C. Low 

P.I. Medium or Low 


Third: Refer to Program Types 
in third column and assign your 
program to appropriate Pro- 


your program. Refer to the rat- 
ings of the Farmers Union, 
Great Books, and Red Cross for 
guide in rating. 


AFTER YOUR PROGRAM 


IS UNDER WAY 


gram Type. 


The three factors that emerge after your program starts...the two major 
leadership styles...and a table for rating your own leadership style. 


As it is true of the Prior Factors, an understanding 
of the three Emerging Factors may be aided by a few 
questions related to each of them. For instance: 


1. Role Conceptions of Leader 

To what degree does the leader conceive of himself 
as a “fixed”, content-centered, formal, and personally- 
motivated individual as compared to a flexible, member- 
centered, informal, ‘“‘service’’-motivated individual ? 
What are his conceptions about the relations between his 
regular and his lay leadership job? How much does 
he participate in community activities? 


2. Leader-Group Relations 
Does the leader feel that his relations with the group 


november, 1956 


are close, warm, personal, and informal as compared to 
distant, cool, impersonal, and formal? How was he se- 
lected for leadership? How much “feedback” does he 
get about the program from the members? Does he con- 
sider counseling a basic part of the program? 


3. Methods and Materials 


Does the leader feel that the materials used are flex- 
ible, varied, concerned with problem-solving, and only 
an incidental part of the program? Or does he feel that 
they are fixed, designed to give information, and essen- 
tial to the purpose of the program? Does he feel that 
methods are to be used to stimulate discussion, or to fo- 
cus attention on the leader’s message? How much do 
methods and materials stimulate informality among 
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members within and outside the program? Are the meth- 
ods and materials used intended to stimulate continuing 
action, or limited to application within the program? 


One reason for studying the 14 adult education pro- 
grams listed in the Workshop Introduction was to find 
out to what extent these three Emerging Factors would 
vary as a result of differences in the Prior Factors.* 

Observation, interviews, and questionnaire responses 
indicated that there were significant and predictable dif- 
ferences in the leadership styles in the different Program 
Types. 

Two quite distinct and different leadership styles 
and patterns were revealed. Two programs in Type 1, 
the Farmers Union and Mental Health, were character- 
ized by leadership styles which were flexible, group-cen- 
tered, permissive, informal, problem-solving, warm, and 
personal. The leaders used materials only as an incidental 
part of the program. 


On the other hand, the two programs in Type 6— 
the Red Cross and Henry George—-were characterized > 
leadership styles which were fixed, content-centered, 
formal, information-giving, cool, and impersonal, and 
in which the materials were the major instrument of the 
program. 

For identification purposes, the leadership styles in 
Type 1 programs are referred to as “group-oriented”’. 
Those in Type 6 are referred to as “content-oriented”. 

There are, of course, variations in leadership styles 
between these two extremes. In general, however, Types 
2 and 3 are characterized by “group-oriented” styles and 
it is predicted that if any Type 5 programs are studied, 
they will also be primarily “group-oriented”. On the 
other hand, programs in Type 4 were primarily “content- 
oriented”. 

The following table presents a more complete pic- 
ture of the two leadership styles as revealed in Type 1 
and Type 6 programs. 


THE TWO LEADERSHIP STYLES 


Group-Oriented 


(Found in Type 1 Programs) 


Leader conceives himself to be: 

Flexible, permissive, interested in stimulating dis- 
cussion, interested in the personal growth of others, 
active in a variety of community organizations, 


Leader-group relations are: 


Close, warm, and informal. Leader and group from 
same social background. Leader selected by group. 


Methods and Materials are: 


Incidental to program; used to present problems. 
Methods are flexible, informal, and utilize social activ- 
ities. 


Considering for the moment the other four Pro- 
gram Types, it is interesting to see how variations in 
Group Cohesion and in Program Identification bring 
about different combinations in oe styles. Based 
on the study, here are the leadership styles observed in 
the different Program Types: 
Type 2: Role Conceptions and Leader-Group Relations 
are highly group-oriented. Use of Methods and Materi- 
als are highly content-oriented. Type 3: Role Concep- 
tions and Methods and Materials are highly group-ori- 


* Before the study was undertaken predictions were made 
as to what the Emerging Factors would be. These predictions 
were based on a knowledge of the Prior Factors and a theory 
about the dynamics which would occur in the learning situation 
as a result of the different combinations of the Prior Factors in 
each of the six Program Types. 

The extent to which these predicted variations in the 
Emerging Factors did, in fact, occur was determined by a combi- 
nation of questionnaire responses secured from all the leaders, 
interviews, with a sampling of the leaders and their program 
directors, and direct observation of a limited number of pro- 
grams. 

Data secured from questionnaires were treated statistically, 
allocating scores to each of the elements in each of the Emerging 
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Content-Oriented 


(Found in Type 6 Programs) 


Rigid, concerned with the subject-matter, interested 
in controlling the group, in getting very specific task 
accomplished, and active in only a few community 
affairs. 


Distant, cool, and formal. Leader and group from 
different social backgrounds. Leader assigned by 
agency. 


The major carrier of the program, and are used to 
present facts and information. Methods are fixed, 
impersonal, formal. Few social activities carried on. 


ented. Leader-Group Relations are very content-oriented. 
Type 4: Considerable variation in leadership styles with 
none of the three Emerging Factors characterized com- 
pletely by group or content-oriented styles. Also more 
variations in the role conceptions of individual leaders. 
Type 5: Although no program in this type was included 
in the study, it is likely that a leadership training labora- 
tory, for instance, with low Group Cohesion and high 
Program Identification would be characterized by group- 
oriented leader Role Conceptions, and that use of Meth- 


Factors. Based on aggregate scores for each factor for each 
leader, and mean or average scores for all leaders in each pro- 
gram, it was possible to compare the mean scores for leaders in 
different programs and different Program Types. 

Statistical treatment and analysis of the mean scores on the 
Emerging Factors revealed differences which could have occurred 
by chance alone in far less than one out of 100 cases. Not only 
were the differences in leadership styles and patterns in the 
several program types highly significant, but in 85% of the cases 
the predictions about the kinds of differences were born out by 
the data secured. Interviews with leaders and observation of pro- 
grams, in almost every instance, bore out the questionnaire 
responses and findings. 
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ods and Materials would be highly group-oriented, but 
that it might well take considerable time before the 
actual Leader-Group relations would be group-oriented 
in character. 

Lest hasty judgments be made that one leadership 
style is better than the other, it is important to emphasize 
that leadership styles must be evaluated in terms of their 
appropriateness for a particular program. The group- 
oriented leadership styles probably are more effective for 
a Farmers Union and Mental Health program, but such 
styles would be inappropriate in a program concerned 
with getting over specific skills in a fixed period of time 
such as the Red Cross first-aid program. If the study 
proves nothing else it is hoped that it will emphasize the 
need for using different leadership styles for different 
kinds of programs. This point should become even more 
clear later in the Workshop. 

In an effort to determine whether differences be- 
tween leaders in the various Program Types are con- 


fined primarily to attitudes and behavior, or whether 
these differences also involve basic personality charac- 
teristics, several projective tests were used. 

Before the study was undertaken it was believed 
that significant and important differences in personality 
characteristics would be revealed when leaders in Type 
1 and Type 6 programs were compared. 

On the basis of limited data, however, the antici- 
pated differences did not occur, It would appear that 
differences between leaders in the different Program 
Types is more a matter of leadership styles which they 
develop to fit a particular program, and not one of per- 
sonality characteristics which they bring to the program. 

The fact that leaders’ attitudes toward their leader- 
ship task and toward their satisfactions and problems do 
differ widely is clearly proven by data secured in the 
study. The following table presents a few quotations 
from the questionnaires illustrating the different reac- 
tions of group-oriented and content-oriented leaders. 


COMPARISON OF LEADERS' ATTITUDES TO THEIR LEADERSHIP JOBS 


What the group-oriented (type | and 3 programs) 
leaders say: 


1. About Their Satisfactions as Leaders: 


“The feeling that I am helping other people to realize 
that our relationships with others and ourselves are the 
heart of the problem.” (MH)* 


“Knowing more about people—opportunity to exchange 
and express ideas, a chance to create.” (FU) 


“The inner satisfactions of helping others and feeling 
useful...” (FU) 


(Responses reflect generalized interest in seeing others 
develop, and in improving group relations.) 


2. About Their Problems: 


“Getting members to go beyond the particular and 
superficial.” (MH) 


“Getting people really involved and interested so they 
feel part of group.” (FU) 


“Learning to be satisfied with little or no obvious results, 
but knowing that true evaluation can’t be made immedi- 
ately.” (MH) 


(Responses reflect problems such as securing active par- 
ticipation and basic understanding.) 


What the content-oriented (type 4 and 6 pro- 
grams) leaders say: 


“To do what I can to educate for human freedom and 
to get over the ideas of Henry George.” (HG) 


“The conviction that I am doing the will of God in my 
life.” (BS) 


“Interest in safety and teaching people definite first-aid 
skills.” (RC) 


(Responses reflect satisfaction in getting specific task 
accomplished, or in personal achievement.) 


“How to keep group along a definite specific line of dis- 
cussion.” (HG) 


“Getting adequate reference material and course content 
and readings.” (BS) 


“Inattention of percentage of group to leader.” (RC) 


(Responses reflect problems of getting over specific 
point, getting attention, and interest in mechanics of 
program.) 


3. About the Most Important Characteristics of a Leader: 


“A liking and understanding of all people as human 
beings, and a willingness to listen to other points of 
view and to learn from them.” (MH) 


“To be sensitive to what is happening—the non-verbal as 
well as the verbal—and to be comfortable with oneself.” 
(MH) 


“Personality, ability to interest group.” (FU) 


“Years of experience.” (BS) 


“Patience and physical energy.” (RC) 


“Interest in safety, to do something for the good of 
humanity.” (RC) 


*The initials following the quotes refer to the organizations listed on page 139 which represent the six Program Types. 
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(Reflects liking for people, sensitivity, and understand- 
ing of group relations.) 


(Reflects emphasis on knowledge, information, moral 
virtues. ) 


4. About Their Needs for Improvement as Leaders: 


“Perhaps leaders could be more effective if we could 
evaluate ourselves.” (FU) 


“How to overcome an inferiority complex—lessons in 


tact.” (FU) 


“Group dynamics . . . evaluation of change, if any, in 
persons, as result of program.” (MH) 
(Broader understanding of self and of group members.) 


A quick analysis of the quotations from group- 
oriented and content-oriented leaders rather dramatic- 
ally shows the differences in the attitudes of leaders in 
these two categories. The quotations as well as the ob- 
servation and questionnaires reveal the group-oriented 
leaders as people who consider themselves permissive, 
flexible, warm, and informal; and the content-oriented 
leaders as those who consider themselves demanding, 
fixed, cool, and formal. 

In the preceding section, you identified your pro- 


“Experience of other leaders. Material used success- 


fully.” (BS) 


“How to make lessons so interesting and inspiring that 
no members will drop out.” (BS) 


“Different methods of lecture presentation .” (BC) 
(Special techniques, methods, and materials to use in 
program. ) 


gram and placed it in one of the six Program Types. 
Now analyze your own leadership styles (or, if you are 
a program director, those of leaders in your program) 
and try to see whether they fit into the group-oriented 
or content-oriented classification. 

You can do this by checking the table below. Under 
each of the three Emerging Factors check the items which 
most closely apply to your conception of yourself as a 
leader, your relations with the group, and your use of 
methods and materials. 


—— YOUR LEADERSHIP STYLES 


Group-oriented responses 


Content-oriented responses 


ROLE-CONCEPTIONS 


I Feel that I am a leader who: 


1. Is primarily interested in working with people. 
Is interested mainly in giving service to others. [] 


3. Is most helpful when I raise problems and stimulate 
the group to think for themselves. rc] 


Lu 


i. Thinks that the session is going best when members 
of the group are seriously discussing problems that are 
important to them even if they are not part of the set 
course. C) 


5. Gets the greatest satisfaction from seeing the group 
develop as a group and individuals in it grow in broad 


terms. C] 


6. Is primarily concerned about problems which involve 
my relations with the group and my own shortcomings 
in drawing out the group. 


- 


Believes that the most important characteristics of 
a good leader are sensitivity to individuals and the 
group as a whole, and who can become a working part 
of the group. r] 


Number checked 


1. Is primarily interested in getting over specific sub- 
ject matter. Cc] 


2. Is greatly interested in gaining some specific skill or 


knowledge myself. CO 


3. Is most helpful when I am able to provide the group 
with some additional knowledge and information or am 
able to teach them a specific skill. CO 


4. Thinks that the session is going best when members 
of group participate, but stick to the subject and are 
willing to be attentive to the information provided 


them. C) 


5. Gets the greatest satisfaction from getting over cer- 
tain very specific points and ideas to the group and 
individuals in it. C] 


6. Is primarily concerned about problems which involve 
mechanics of the program, providing enough informa- 
tion or keeping the group on the track. ‘_ 


= 


Believes that the most important characteristics of 
a good leader are sufficient knowledge of the content 
and subject matter, and sufficient ability to get this 
knowledge across so that he can educate the group. [[] 


Number checked 


LEADER GROUP RELATIONS 


The following statements best describe my relations with the group: 


1. I was selected by the group as the leader. 0 


the workshop 


1. I was assigned by the organization to act as leader 


in my group. CO 


adult leadership 
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2. Relations between me and the group are quite close 


and informal. They consider me part of the group. [] 


3. I make a special point of trying to report back to the 
group on progress that is being made, and on any prob- 
lems that seem to be arising. CT 


4. Most members of the group come from a social and 
economic background the same or very similar to my 
own. v1] 


| 


5. I feel that individual and personal counseling is im- 
portant and I attempt to build it into the program. [J 


L 


6. We encourage informal language and try to get 
people to call each other by their first names or nick- 
names. C] 


| a 


= 


7. I frequently make contacts and friendships in the 
program which carry over afterwards. C] 


Number checked 


2. Relations between me and the group are rather dis- 


tant and formal. They definitely respect me. 0 


3. I feel it is my responsibility to keep the program 
moving effectively, and I don’t take time away from the 
content to discuss how the class is going or what progress 


we are or aren’t making. a 


4. Most members of the group come from social and 
economic backgrounds quite different from my own. ["] 


5. I feel that any individual and personal counseling 
is beyond the scope of the program and I try not to get 
myself involved. CO 


6. We try to adhere to some kind of respect and to abide 
by the amenities of polite conversation. We avoid nick- 
names and too great familiarity. 


= 


I rarely make any contacts or develop personal rela- 
tionships which carry over afterwards. ‘a 


Number checked 


USE OF METHODS AND MATERIALS 


1. Reading materials, manuals or other materials are 
used only as an incidental part of the program. C] 


2. When materials are used they are primarily in the 


form of questions for discussion, problems or case ex- 


amples. a 


3. The materials tends to arouse and stimulate fairly 
broad discussion and the expression of differing points 
of view. CO 


J 


4. The major objective of each session is to secure just 
as much participation as possible in examining subjects 
of concern to the group. Oo 


5. The methods used are quite flexible and changeable 
and can be altered by the group. ia 


6. Broad discussion and techniques such as role-playing 
are generally used. C] 


7. Considerable emphasis is placed on social activities 


and parties. Informal gatherings and the like are stimu- 
lated. ; O 


8. The group is directly involved from time to time in 
evaluating the program and their progress. CT] 


Number checked 


Tota! items checked 


Now to determine where you fit as a leader: If all 
items in the left hand column have been checked for any 
factor then you are using group-oriented styles. If all 
items in right-hand column have been checked you are 
clearly in the content-oriented category. 

By comparing the number in right and left-hand 
column you can tell—if you are not clearly one or the 
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1. Reading materials, films, manuals and the like are 
the major carrier and one of the most important parts 
of the program. C] 


2. Materials usually contain very definite and specific 
information and are a major factor in getting over 


knowledge and information to the group. i) 


ie 


3. The materials tend to get over the correct point of 
view and the truth about a specific subject or topic. [] 


4. The major objective of each session is to get over 
as much information as possible and as many facts about 
the subject scheduled as can be done within the period 
of time allotted. a 


5. The methods used are fixed in terms of the goals of 
the session and can not be changed. Tl 


6. Major reliance is placed on lecture, visual presenta- 
tion, and/or demonstration of specific skills. & 


| 


7. We don’t have sufficient time for social activities 
and parties and we don’t encourage them. C 


a | 


8. The leader has major responsibility for evaluating the 
program and no class time is taken for this purpose. ["] 


Number checked 


Total items checked 


other (and few people are)—in which direction your 
leadership styles veer. Once you have rated yourself (or 
your leaders) on this item turn back to page 146 and see 
how your leadership styles compare with those of the 
programs included in the study which fall into your par- 
ticular Program Type. 
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THE TWO KINDS OF PROGRAMS 


A chart illustrating how the Prior Factors— 
Group Cohesion and Program Identification— 
interact to determine the type of program pattern required. 


NATURE OF PRIOR FACTORS 


Group is highly cohesive; program goals de- 
rived by group and flexible; content broad and 


ego-involving (High GC, High PI) 


Members are a collection of individuals who 
have little in common; program goals agency- 
derived; content specific, simple, non-ego- 
involving; emphasis on information giving 


(Low GC, Low PI) 


Group is moderately cohesive; goals flexible; 
content broad, ego-involving (Medium GC, 
High PI) 


Group is moderately cohesive; goals agency- 
derived; content fixed, informational (Medium 
GC, Low PI) 


Goals are somewhat flexible; content moder- 
ately ego-involving; members are a highly co- 


hesive group (Medium PI, High GC) 


Goals are somewhat flexible, content moder- 
ately ego-involving, and members have little or 
no homogeneity (Medium PI, Low GC) 


THEN: 


THEN: 


THEN: 


THEN: 


THEN: 


APPROPRIATE PROGRAM PATTERN 


A typical group-oriented program will be appro- 
priate. 


A typical content-oriented program will be ap- 
propriate. 


Program will develop Group Cohesion and re- 
quire group-oriented patterns. 


Program will discourage group development, and 
content-oriented pattern will be appropriate. 


Group will probably push for greater ego- 
involvement, more flexibility, greater emphasis 
on problem-solving, and will demand group- 
oriented patterns, 


Group will probably accept program as pre- 
sented and will not push for greater ego-involve- 
ment or depth, and content-oriented patterns will 
be most appropriate. 


A chart listing typical differences between group-oriented and _ content-oriented 
programs, goals, methods, materials, and administrative arrangements. 


Group-oriented Leadership 


One in which members of group can change or alter 
goals, can eliminate or add subject-matter, can discuss 
and internalize material, can talk about implications of 
content, can participate actively in decision-making and 
thinking. No fixed time-limits on program, 
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Content-oriented Leadership 
KIND OF LEARNING SITUATION DESIRED: 


One in which members of group will accept rather fixed 
and definite goals; will be primarily concerned about 
getting specific knowledge, information, or skills; will 
be able to assimilate information rapidly, and will spend 
only enough time on discussion and internalizing infor- 
mation to make it work. 
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MOST ADVISABLE METHODS: 


Discussion will probably constitute the most important 
method to be used, thus permitting active participation 
and involvement. Additional methods stimulating in- 
volvement and personal understanding such as role-play- 
ing, fieldtrips, skill and diagnostic groups. Individual 
and group assignments to develop experience. Oppor- 
tunities for practice to increase insight and under- 
standing. 


Formal presentation of content and subject matter 
through lectures, demonstrations, films, visual aids will 
probably be the most important methods utilized. Oppor- 
tunity for brief discussion and airing of questions to 
determine whether content is understood. Panels and 
forums to present definite kinds of information. Where 
skill-training a major goal, opportunities for practice 
following demonstration should be provided. 


USE AND KIND OF MATERIALS: 


Because of flexibility of program, materials must be 
varied and not completely fixed before program begins. 
Must be able to bring new materials into program and 
members of group stimulated to bring in materials. 
More important to provide for varied resources and 
Opportunities to secure materials than to provide the 
materials themselves. Little dependence can be placed 
on a manual for group unless manual is flexible and 
geared more to raising questions and problems than to 
presenting information. Case-method may be used, but 
only if case-examples from members of group are used 
more frequently than pre-determined cases. 


Because of rather fixed content and defined goals, pro- 
gram materials can be carefully developed and arranged 
for before program begins. Materials, in form of specific 
information, fact-sheets, charts, graphs, statistics can be 
prepared for each session and distributed at beginning 
to members of group. Also important to suggest re- 
sources for getting additional information, but not as 
major part of program. Major dependence can probably 
be placed on manual—both for leader and for members 
of group. This manual may include some questions and 
problems to illustrate definite points or concepts, but 
primarily will contain information and facts. Case- 
method may be used, but major dependence will be put 
on pre-determined cases which wil! illustrate points 
germane to goals of course. 


SIZE OF GROUP, PHYSICAL ARRANGEMENTS: 


Small group—less than 25 if possible—essential for 
desired learning situation. (If group is larger it can 
be divided into buzz-groups or smaller seminars.) 


Time arrangements for individual sessions and entire 
program must be flexible to permit dealing with new 
problems and content that arise. 


Physical arrangements are those required for effective 
discussion, 


Size of group not important as long as material can be 
heard, seen, practiced by all members. 


Time-schedules for individual sessions and for entire 
program can be firmly set and lived up to. 


Physical arrangements comfortable and pleasant, but 
should stimulate attention to leader rather than permit- 
ting wandering and side-conversations, 


THE DYNAMICS 
IN YOUR PROGRAM 


Why leadership styles vary . . . illustrations from typical adult education programs . . . 
and a table for analyzing the dynamics in your own program. 


Leadership styles adopted by leaders who continue 
in a program are a product of the learning situation in 
that program. For instance, leaders in the Farmers Union 
operate as permissive, warm, informal leaders who are 
close to the members because that particular learning 
situation requires that kind of pattern. On the other 
hand, leaders in the Red Cross tend to be more exacting, 
cool, formal, and rely more on demonstration than dis- 
cussion because the learning situation in that program, 
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to be most effective, calls for the use of those patterns. 

To illustrate more exactly how the learning situa- 
tion, and especially the two Prior Factors, determine 
leadership styles, we will examine several typical pro- 
grams and describe the dynamics in them. 

Let’s first consider the way the Prior Factors, Group 
Cohesion and Program Identification, affect leadership 
styles. 

A glance back at the table on page 141 illustrating 
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the Adult Education Learning Situation will indicate how 
the five factors interact. At the start of the program the 
two Prior Factors have the greatest impact on the 
dynamics, and so, on the Emerging Factors. As the pro- 
gram continues, however, the Emerging Factors may 
have such great impact on the dynamics that the Prior 
Factors themselves are altered. 

In predicting the dynamics which will occur in dif- 
ferent learning situations it is helpful to examine expec- 
tations of the group, the institution, the leader. 

Let's now take several programs which fall into the 
different Program Types and see what happens. 


1. Farmers Union 


A Type 1 program with high Group Cohesion and 
high Program Identification. 

In this program members have met together over a 
period of years. They have defined their roles and devel- 
oped clear-cut expectations about their educational pro- 
gram. Because the group is closely-knit, the members 
rely on warm, informal relationships. They want to deal 
with problems in terms of their own interests. In fact, 
this is the kind of group which already, on its own, has 
put into practice the patterns typical of the group- 
oriented leadership style. 

As the program continues, the two Prior Factors 
will operate to reinforce each other. They will push the 
group toward greater cohesion and make the Program 
Identification deeper and more ego-involving. 

Expectations here are definitely in the group- 
oriented direction. The leader, coming from the particu- 
lar group with which she works, and being selected by 
the group, will also share in these expectations. 

The institution itself, the Montana Farmers Union, 
is interested in a long-term educational program cover- 
ing the whole family. It wants to develop dedicated 
members who understand the entire personal, political, 
and economic problem of the farmers. It values group 
development, cooperatives, and democratic processes. As 
a result, the institution’s expectations and demands for 
an educational program are almost identical with those 
of the group and the leader. In this situation it is almost 
im possible for a leader who is not highly group-oriented 
to continue in the program. 

Observation and interviews also bear out this analy- 
sis of the dynamics. For example, conversations with 
leaders frequently led to a discussion by the women of 
how they could change the leadership patterns of Mrs. 
X or Miss Y, both of whom had been highly content- 


oriented school teachers, and who were unwilling or 
unable to change their patterns of behavior to fit the 
needs of this kind of adult program. The other leaders 
agreed that, unless such changes could be brought about, 
these leaders would have to go. 


Observation of another program several years ago 
also illustrates how these dynamics operate. In this case 
a professor from a neighboring university was brought 
into a Montana Farmers Union leadership training con- 
ference. His presentation the first day «as highly con- 
tent-oriented. He went into dates, theories, mames, and 
facts which had little to do with the immediate problem 
under discussion. He did not permit participation and he 
used academic jargon. 
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After the first session, a group of women took him 
aside and explained to him what was expected and why. 
From that time on—at lea’st with this group—he chi anged 
his behavior and fitted it to the demands of the groups. 


2. Home Demonstration 


A Type 2 program with high Group Cohesion and 
rather low Program Identification. 

In this program we find an interesting variation of 
the pattern and dynamics just described. The Group 
Cohesion of these Home Demonstration clubs is almost 
identical with that of the Farmers Union groups, The 
women have known each other for a long time, they are 
a homogeneous group, they have defined their roles and 
their relationships are close and informal. 

But the Program Identification, instead of being 
ego-involving and very high, is rather low. Goals are 
largely agency- -derived. The program exists more for the 
purpose of giving information than for solving prob- 
lems. 

In this case, then, the two Prior Factors in the learn- 
ing situation tend to operate against each other rather 
than to reinforce each other. The tendency of the group 
would appear to be to increase the Program Identifica- 
tion. On the other hand, the initially low Program Iden- 
tification will tend to make the group less cohesive. 

As for the dynamics of the learning situation—the 
members of the group probably share expectations about 
the program and about leadership styles which are highly 
group-oriented. Naturally, they will expect the leader, 
who is one of them, to be warm and informal. 

On the other hand, the institution, The State Agri- 
cultural Extension Department, places emphasis on 
imparting specific skills and knowledge to the local 
groups as rapidly as possible. (The agency uses demon- 
stration techniques to show the women how to buy car- 
peting, how to cook special meats, how to budget, how 
to decorate the home, etc.) The Institution, therefore, 
thinks in terms of content-oriented leadership styles. 

The leader here is clearly in the middle. Since she 
comes from the local club, she will share the club’s ideas 
and expectations and thus will tend to adopt group- 
oriented styles. But she also represents the home demon- 
stration agency and especially the county home-demon- 
stration agent—who will share the expectations of the 
Institution. Something has to give! 

What gives in this case is the manner in which the 
leader uses Methods and Materials. The Home-Demon. 
stration leaders, according to the study, are highly group- 
oriented in their conception of themselves and in their 
Leader-Group relations, but they are highly content- 
oriented in their use of Methods and Materials. 

Observing some of these programs, it is interesting 
to see how the very warm, personal, social nature of the 
group changes once the official “lesson” begins. When 
the leader takes over, the group quiets down. The leader 
directs and follows the manual closely. There is little 
participation during the lesson period and close attention 
is paid to the leader. As soon as the lesson period is over, 
the group relaxes and acts in its typical informal manner 
~ ith the leader a basic part of the group again. 

This pattern was not a uniform one, however. In a 
few groups the leader’s expectations are so similar to 
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those of the group, rather than the institution, that she 
is highly group-oriented in her use of Methods and 
Materials as well as in her Role-Conceptions and Leader- 
Group Relations. 

In one program observed the leader did a splendid 
job of running the program on cooking. All the women 
were at ease and participated actively, and the atmos- 
phere was the same during the lesson as before it started. 
In this case, however, the leader was a highly competent 
and secure person who had been working with the group 
for 25 years. To achieve this result, the manual was 
drastically revised, and the leader improvised her own 
techniques. 


3. Elgin Watch Co. 


A Type 3 program of medium Group Cobesion and 
high Program Identification. 

This is a supervisory training program of the Elgin 
Watch Co. led by supervisors from the plant who have 
been selected for the job by top management and given 
an effective one-week’s training program. Meetings are 
held once every two weeks after work in the plant. Other 
supervisors (from line-foremen up to top management) 
participate on a voluntary basis—but they know that top 
management would like them to participate. The subject 
for discussion is “problem-solving and human relations”. 

Members of the study groups know each other 
slightly before the program begins, since they work in 
the same plant. Although they cut across several super- 
visory levels, they are rather homogeneous and there is 
great potential for increasing Group Cohesion. 

Program Identification here is high since it is con- 
cerned with problem-solving and an understanding of 
human relations. The dynamics of the learning situation 
are almost the exact opposite of that described in the 
Home Demonstration program. 

Here the expectations and demands of the institu- 
tion—the Company—are strongly in the group-oriented 
direction. The Company believes that the men should 
become flexible, informal, and permissive, and that 
leadership styles should be along these lines. The leaders, 
both because of the institutional demands and as a result 
of their training, share these expectations. 

At the same time, because of the formal patterns 
which usually characterize a large business organization, 
such leadership styles represent a drastic change from 
day-to-day patterns of operation and leadership. The 
group members come to the program expecting it to be 
run the way the plant is. They are used to getting results 
quickly and efficiently. In this situation the expectations 
of both Company and leader will probably force the 
group to accommodate its expectations to those of the 
institution. 

However, as in the Home Demonstration program, 
there is some conflict between the highly involving group 
activity and the relatively low degree of group develop- 
ment. As a result, leaders in the Elgin Watch Co, pro- 
gram are also somewhat in the middle—caught between 
their conventional expectations and the rather atypical 
expectations of the Company. 

To deal with this conflict there is a compromise in 
leadership styles. The leaders are highly group-oriented 
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in their Role-Conceptions and in their Use of Methods 
and Materials (in part, as a result of the excellent train- 
ing program), but they are strongly content-oriented 
with iespect to the Leader-Group Relations. The leaders 
state that they will get participation and group involve- 
ment even if “we have to force the group to become 
involved.” They are genuinely concerned about the prob- 
lems facing them in overcoming the usual Company 
patterns and relationships. They have excellent under- 
standing of the situation but—meeting for only two 
hours, once every two weeks—they have difficulty in 
overcoming leadership styles which prevail for the 
remaining time in the plant. 

In direct contrast to the Elgin Watch Co. program is 
a supervisory training program run by the American 
Viscose Co. which is aimed at filling gaps in the fore- 
men’s knowledge of the free enterprise system. In this 
program, Group Cohesion is almost identical to that in 
the Elgin Watch Co. program, Program Identification 
however, is quite low and non-ego-involving. (Goals 
are entirely Company derived and fixed. Content is 
limited to manuals prepared by the Company.) 

As a result of this combination of the Prior Factors, 
the leadership styles are all in the content-oriented direc- 
tion. The contrast of these two programs illustrates 
rather dramatically how a shift in Program-Identification 
will bring about differing leadership styles in a situation 
where Group Cohesion is identical. 


4. Bible School 


A Type 4 program with medium Group Cohesion 
and medium Program Identification. 

In these Bible School programs the degree of Group 
Cohesion at the start is similar to that in the Elgin pro- 
gram. Members of the group are fairly homogeneous 
and their potentialities for the development of cohesive- 
ness are great. If Program Identification was high and 
ego-involving, and the program group-derived, the 
group would be likely to move toward greater autonomy, 
as was the case in the Elgin program. 

In the two Bible School programs studied, however, 
Program Identification is primarily simple, fixed, and 
non-ego-involving. Goals are likewise fixed and agency- 
derived, and emphasis is placed more on information- 
giving than on problem-solving. 

In contrast to the Elgin program where high and 
ego-involving Program Identification works to further 
Group Cohesion, the development of any further cohe- 
sion is here inhibited. The intent of the institution (the 
Churches) is to get over certain facts and knowledge 
about the Bible to members as rapidly as possible. 

The institution is not primarily interested in lengthy 
analyses and discussions of the Bible, nor in applying 
its lessons to personal problems. The leaders in these 
programs are usually designated or appointed by the 
minister. They look on their leadership job as a duty and 
they identify with the institution. 

The groups themselves in these Bible School pro- 
grams share few expectations except that they know they 
will be hearing about the Bible. (Many of them come to 
the sessions while their children are in Sunday School 
and they are perfectly willing to sit in any program until 
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their children are ready to be called for.) 

The potentialities for development of a real group 
in this program are rarely built upon. The Program 
Identification is such that the groups continue to be 
collections of individuals, the leaders continue to be 
institution-oriented and any potentialities for group 
development are lost in a content-oriented pattern. 

Findings of the questionnaires, interviews of lead- 
ers, and limited observation, bears out this analysis of 
the dynamics. Leaders in the Bible School programs were 
uniformily content-oriented in their Role Conceptions, 
in their ideas of Leader-Group Relations, and in their 
Use of Methods and Materials. 

As far as other programs in Type 4 are concerned— 
where initial Group Cohesion and Program Identifica- 
tion are medium—there are considerable variations in 
leadership styles. None of the styles in Type 4, however, 
approaches those of Types 1, 2, and 3 in their group 
orientation. None, with the exception of the Bible School 
programs, are as content-oriented as the Type 6 (Red 
Cross and Henry George School) programs. 


5. Red Cross first aid 


A Type 6 program with low Group Cohesion and 
low Program Identification. 

In this program the very low cohesion of the groups 
studied (persons of very varied backgrounds meeting 
together at a down-town office to learn first-aid) com- 
bines with the Program Identification (fixed, agency- 
derived, and fairly non-ego-involving) to prevent the 
group from becoming more cohesive. 

The expectations of the institution, leaders, and 
group members are all in the direction of securing skill- 
training in a very specific field as rapidly as possible. As 
in the Farmers Union program, there is no conflict in 
demands or expectations and no need for accommoda- 


Relating Expectations of Group, Institution, and 


1. Group 
Expectations 
Expectations well developed 
Expectations fluid, unformed 


Fluid, broad goals set by group 
Fixed goals set by institution 


To cover broad, general content 
To cover very specific content 


Time-period fiexible for program 
Fixed time-blocks for program 


Group development important 
No concern with group development 


Providing specific facts and information 
Stimulating thinking and involvement 


Group-Oriented 
Medium 


Content-Oriented 
EMERGING LEADERSHIP STYLES 
Role Conceptions 


Group-Oriented 


Content-Oriented 
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Leader-Group Relations 
Group-Oriented 
Content-Oriented . 


tion as the program continues. As a result, the dynamics 
which come into play when the program begins promote 
rapid and efficient skill-training. When these factors are 
combined, content-oriented patterns are clearly called 
for, and used. 


THE DYNAMICS IN YOUR PROGRAM 


In the first section of this Workshop you decided 
into which of the six Program Types your program 
fitted. In the second section you determined which lead- 
ership styles were most appropriate. Now you can ana- 
lyze your program further in terms of the dynamics at 
work in it, so that you can better understand the inter- 
relationships between the Prior and Emerging Factors 
and check to see whether your previous estimate of the 
proper leadership styles actually works out in operation. 

In the chart below indicate in Column 1 the kinds 
of expectations which the group involved in your pro- 
gram will have for it. On the basis of this analysis, decide 
whether the group expectations are more in the group- 
oriented or the content-oriented direction. 

Next, fill in Column 2 in terms of the kinds of 
expectations and demands the institution has for the 
program, and decide whether these are primarily in the 
group-oriented or content-oriented direction. 

Then move on to Column 3 and indicate what your 
own expectations as leader are. 

In Column 4 indicate in what direction you think 
any conflict in expectations will be accommodated. 

At the bottom of the chart indicate specifically what 
you think the direction will be for each of the three 
Emerging Factors. 

Having completed the chart, it will be interesting 
to check this against your previous analysis of appropri- 
ate leadership styles and also against the present practice 
in your program. 


Leader to Emerging Leadership Styles 


2. Institutional 
Expectations 
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Use of Methods and Materials 
Group-Oriented _..._. 
Content-Oriented . 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF 
DISCUSSION PROGRAMS 


How to set goals and provide for leadership training that 
will lessen member drop-outs in packaged discussion programs. 


Analysis of informal adult education programs 
shows that a very large number of packaged discussion 
programs and those depending primarily on selected 
readings fall into Type 4. 

Included in Type 4 are most of the Fund for Adult 
Education discussion programs, the Great Books and 
American Foundation for Political Education programs, 
supervisory and training programs for union and indus- 
trial groups which use lay leaders, and many of the 
League of Women Voters, PTA, and Bible School pro- 
grams. 

The selection of appropriate leadership styles poses 
special problems, and this Section will examine the 
dynamics in the important Type 4 programs more care- 
fully, and suggest methods for dealing with problems 
growing out of those dynamics. 


programs that need no change 
in leadership styles 


Programs which clearly fall into program Types 1 
and 6—in which the Prior Factors operate to reinforce 
each other—do not call for changing leadership styles 
over a period of time. 

In programs which fall into Type 1, both Group 
Cohesion and Program Identification develep expecta- 
tions and demands which call for group-oriented styles. 
Since the groups possess considerable autonomy at the 
outset, such styles can be used from the beginning. 

In programs which fall into Type 6, both the lack 
of Group Cohesion and low Program Identification 
develop expectations and demands which call for con- 
tent-oriented styles. Because of the complete lack of 
Group Cohesion and the highly exacting and fixed pro- 
gram direction, these content-oriented styles can be used 
from the outset of the program and they need not be 
changed. 

In programs which fall into Type 2—where Group 
Cohesion is high and Program Identification medium 
or low—it will generally be appropriate to adopt leader- 
ship styles which are fairly group-oriented, but which 
may make some content-oriented concessions to Program 
Identification. Once the decision has been made as to 
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what the appropriate styles should be, however, there 
will be little need for any shift in these styles as the 
program continues. 


programs that need 
changing leadership styles 


Types 3 and 5 programs and especially those which 
fall into Type 4, should adopt leadership styles which 
will change and develop as the program continues. In 
these programs the initial Group Cohesion is medium, 
but with a potentiality for going high because of the 
homogeneity of the group. Program Identification is 
either high (as in Types 3 and 5) or medium (as in Type 
4), and is likely to move the group toward greater 
autonomy. 

In other words, in Program Types 1, 2, and 6, the 
dynamics in the learning situation are fairly stable. 
Hence, leadership styles which are appropriate in the 
beginning will continue to be so. In program Types 3, 
4, and 5 the learning situation is likely to be a changing 
one, and leadership styles must be flexible enough to 
keep pace. 

In program Types 3 and 5 the need for varying the 
leadership styles, moving from rather content-oriented 
to highly group-oriented, can be readily understood. For 
example, in the Elgin Watch Co., (Type 3)—described 
more fully in the previous section—leadership styles at 
the outset will probably be somewhat content-oriented, 
so that expectations and demands of the group are not 
too directly challenged. 

The collection of individuals involved in this pro- 
gram can not immediately operate as a cohesive group. 
Their expectations ate for traditional, content-oriented 
styles. To disregard this and move immediately to highly 
group-oriented leadership styles might well discourage 
the group and finish the program. 

On the other hand, if high Program Identification 
is to be achieved, and the flexible, group-oriented goals 
desired are to be fulfilled, it will be necessary for leader- 
ship styles to move rather quickly in the direction of 
group-orientation. 

The same kind of movement can be expected in 
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those programs which might fall into Type 5 where 
there is little or no Group Cohesion, where the potenti- 
ality for it is small, but where high Program Identifica- 
tion is desired. In the Leadership Training Laboratory 
type of program a rapid movement from content- 
oriented styles to group-oriented styles will be required 
if the desired high Program Identification and ego- 
involvement are to be achieved. In such programs (Types 
3 and 5) there will probably be little argument about 
the need for fairly rapid change from content to group- 
oriented styles. Such changes, in fact, are usually planned 
and built into the program. 

On the other hand, in Type 4 programs the problem 
is greater and the area of agreement will probably be 
less. If programs of this type are consciously aimed at 
information-giving, and if no real rise in Program 
Identification is sought, then leadership styles can appro- 
priately continue to be primarily content-oriented, as 
they now appear to be. 

At the same time it must be realized that the con- 
tinuation of content-oriented styles will inhibit the 
potential development of Group Cohesion, and that 
Program Identification will continue at a rather non- 
ego-involving level. This may well, and apparently does, 
create problems for a program which is aimed at con- 
tinuing over a period of time such as the Great Books 
program or one which hopes to lead the same group on 
from one unit to another as is the case in the World 
Politics Seminars of the American Foundation for Politi- 
cal Educatior 

In prograins of this type the initial potentiality for 
Group Cohesion will push the group in the direction of 
developing greater autonomy. As autonomy increases 
there will be an increasing demand for greater Program 
Identification and greater program flexibility. If the 
group is to be held together, leadership styles must vary 
in the direction of greater group-orientation. Otherwise 
group members will become dissatisfied and leave, or 
else they will gain only a portion of the possible value 
from the program. 


the special dilemma 
of packaged programs 


Most informal adult education programs which use 


fairly fixed readings, recordings, visual aids, study or 
discussion manuals as a major carrier of the program, 
fall into Type 4. Group Cohesion here is usually medium 
when the program begins. But because these programs 
appeal to fairly homogeneous groups, the potentiality 
for Group Cohesion is fairly high. Program Identifica- 
tion is also medium in most of these programs. Goals 
tend to be fixed and agency-derived and the content 
specific and limited. 

At the same time, most of these programs seek to 
develop continuing groups which will move from one 
unit or sequence to another. To achieve this, however, 
the dynamics at work must be carefully assessed and 
their impact effectively dealt with. 

To illustrate the dilemma, let us look at a com- 
munity discussion group either in Great Books, World 
Politics, or the Ways of Mankind. In these groups as the 
initial program continues, Group Cohesion is height- 
ened; members get to know each other better and 
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develop group demands and expectations. At the same 
time such groups develop higher Program Identification. 
They want to internalize and apply the knowledge 
gained, They want to discuss related problems. As the 
program continues they want to have more to say about 
program goals. They will tend to depart further from 
prepared materials and they will be likely to emphasize 
problem-solving rather than to accept information-giv- 
ing content. 

Unless the program is flexible, so that leadership 
styles can be consciously changed to fit these dynamics, 
the increase of Group Cohesion will be discouraged and 
many members will be likely to leave the program. Only 
those group members seeking ends consistent with 
medium Group Cohesion and Program Identification 
and willing to accept highly content-oriented styles wall 
continue. 

A brief survey of some of the older (five and ten 
year) Great Books programs indicates clearly that they 
are characterized by much more highly group-oriented 
styles than are the first-year groups. The fact that the 
groups which do continue have been successful in 
moving the leadership styles in this direction would 
suggest that such movement and change should be con- 
sciously built into programs of this type. 

The problem presented by Programs in Type 4 is 
evidenced in several ways. In the first place, as suggested 
above, drop-outs during the first year are fairly high. 
The problem of keeping groups moving on from the first 
to the second program is great. 

Another evidence of the problem is the extent to 
which leaders in Type 4 programs appear to be less 
certain about what are appropriate leadership styles for 
their programs. The study revealed that these leaders 
varied more widely in their Role Conceptions, their ideas 
about proper Use of Methods and Materials, and Leader- 
Group Relations than leaders in any other programs. The 
conflicts in group and institutional expectations were 
directly reflected in the insecurity of the leaders. 

These packaged discussion programs depend pri- 
marily on lay leaders and on standard materials to carry 
the program, The major problem, therefore, is to develop 
packaged programs in a way that the required changes 
in leadership styles can be made. 

If the need for varying leadership styles is accepted, 
it is then necessary to examine goals to see whether they 
permit the group growth and development required. 

The following kinds of questions must be asked: 
® Do the goals provide for greater Program Identifica- 
tion as the program develops? 

@ Do they permit member participation to vary from a 
fixed pattern? 

® Will they allow for modifications of programs and 
goals by the groups themselves? 

@ Will they permit less dependence on fixed materials 
and more on the resources of the group? 

Only after the program goals have been re-examined 
and these questions answered affirmatively, will it be 
possible to plan materials, methods, and leadership 
training to fit the dynamics. 

Action might then proceed somewhat on these lines: 
Structure the materials so that more flexibility and 
freedom is permitted as the program continues and as 
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the groups develop. The use of fixed and limited materi- 
als should give way to a broader use which permits more 
inclusion of group experience and imagination, Materi- 
als likewise can move from fairly fixed readings to 
resource listings. 

Methods should also move from rather content- 
oriented ones in the beginning to more and more group- 
oriented ones as the program develops. Fixed presenta- 
tions, lectures, films, and readings can be replaced by 
more discussion, and direct dependence on the experi- 
ence of the group. 

It is important that leaders be trained to understand 
the changing and developing dynamics, and that they be 
permitted to shift their styles in the group-oriented 
direction as the program develops. Many leaders in Type 


4 programs are now somewhat confused about their role. 
They feel that it should be a changing one, but they also 
feel that too much movement in the group-oriented 
direction would violate basic institutional goals. As a 
result, they are increasingly torn between the changing 
expectations and demands of the group (for group- 
oriented styles) and what they consider to be the 
unchanging demands and expectations for content- 
oriented styles of the institution they represent. 

If leaders in these discussion programs are to be 
taken off the spot and if these programs are to realize 
their potential in terms of continuing groups and devel- 
oping programs, their leaders must squarely face the 
need for analyzing the dynamics which operate in their 
programs and for modifying leadership styles. 


HOW TO IMPROVE ANY 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


A summary of the research findings, general implications for 


program planning, evaluation, and leadership training. 


Even if you are not participating in a program which 
falls into Type 4, there are certain implications in the 
findings about variations in leadership styles which apply 
to your program, as well as to all other informal adult 
education programs, 

Analysis of the learning situation’s five component 
factors will make it possible to plan programs more 
effectively because it wili suggest what leadership styles 
will be appropriate. It will also insure that the limits and 
potentialities are better understood so that no adult 
education leader is asked to achieve results which are 
impossible in a particular learning situation. 


about program planning 


1. If, upon examination, it is found that a program 
falls into Type 1, it can be readily assumed that highly 
group-oriented leadership styles will be appropriate. If 
the program falls into Type 6, highly content-oriented 
styles should be provided. 

2. If it is determined that a program falls into 
Types 2, 3, or 5, then the inevitable conflicts which will 
occur between Group Cohesion and Program Identifica- 
tion must be carefully considered, and leadership styles 
planned to deal with these conflicts. In a Type 2 pro- 
gram (with high Group Cohesion and low, non-ego- 
involving Program Identification)—it will probably be 
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necessary for the institution to modify its content-ori- 
ented goals to fit the preconceived patterns and expecta- 
tions of the group, and the leader who comes from the 
group. 

This would require a re-examination of programs 
such as Home-Demonstration where program materials 
and demonstration methods are quite specific and fixed, 
although the group is highly autonomous. With Type 
3 programs, (medium Group Cohesion and high Pro- 
gram Identification) it will be important for leaders to 
understand the changes likely to occur within the group, 
their resistance to these changes, and the techniques 
required to help change take place smoothly. 

In Type 5 programs, the potentiality for bringing 
about greater Group Cohesion and for moving in a 
group-oriented direction will exist, but except in certain 
human relations training groups where a high degree 
of frustration is intentionally generated, it will probably 
be necessary for the leader to move gradually from a 
content to a group-oriented pattern rather than trying 
to start out with a totally non-cohesive group in a highly 
group-oriented manner in the very beginning. 

3. If, upon examination, it is discovered that a 
program falls into Type 4 (medium Group Cohesion and 
Program Identification)—and a very large number of 
informal adult education programs do fall in this 
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category—then, as we have seen in the previous section, 
the program-planners and leaders have a definite choice 
to make. The leadership styles adopted can turn the 
program in one direction or another. 

Such programs have potentialities for becoming 
more deep and ego-involving, the groups have potenti- 
alities for becoming more cohesive. It is up to the pro- 
gram administrator and planner to decide what the 
developing goals of the program are to be. 

In general, a Type 4 program should be so planned 
that there is a shift over a period of time from content 
to group-oriented leadership. If this does not occur the 
group may not continue in the program; or, if they are 
powerful enough, they may take the leadership away 
from the designated leader. Certainly, it is important 
that leaders in such programs be aware of the changing 
climate and be adaptable enough to change their leader- 
ship styles accordingly. 

4, Having determined the type into which a pro- 
gram falls, the program administrator or planner can 
attempt to select leaders who have conceptions which 
are appropriate for that program. By a fairly simple 
questionnaire (such as the one at the end of Section II1) 
it can be determined whether a potential leader is 
primarily group or content-oriented. Where there is any 
room for selectivity, choice of group-oriented leaders for 
Types 1, 2, and 3 programs will probably make such 
programs more effective, will hasten achievement of the 
goals, and reduce leader turnover and group member 
drop-outs. 

5. Once the Program Type has been analyzed, it can 
also be determined what kinds of materials will be most 
appropriate. Too many programs which fall into Types 
1, 2, and 3 are still using fixed materials, and are depend- 
ing on these materials too much to carry the program. 
It can be fairly definitely stated that programs falling 
into Types 1, 2 and 3 should use flexible materials with 
a problem-solving approach and should not count on 
these materials as the major carrier of the programs. 

Programs falling into Type 6 and programs in Type 
4 in the initial stages should count on fairly fixed materi- 
als to form a major part of the program. 

6. An understanding of the Program Type will also 
simplify the problem of program evaluation, It will still 
be important, of course, to determine the degree of 
desired change the program has brought about in the 
individual. In addition, however, the program should be 
evaluated in terms of the appropriateness of the leader- 
ship styles. The chart at the end of Section V can be used 
in this connection. Such evaluation can also well be 
carried out by having members of the group act as 
observers and discuss the techniques and methods with 
the leader. 


about leadership training— 


1. In all programs except those falling into Type 
1 and Type 6, certain inevitable accommodations must 
take place in leader, group, and institutional expecta- 
tions. It is important that leaders be made aware of these 
dynamics in the program so that they can cope with them 
efficiently. 

More specifically, it is suggested that some portion 
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of every leadership training program be devoted to an 
analysis of the particular learning situation which will 
apply in the program, and that leaders spend some time 
analyzing the dynamics and their rofe in the program. 

2. Because of the differences in leadership styles 
required in different programs, no one leadership train- 
ing program or institute will be effective for all kinds 
of leaders. Leaders in Red Cross programs require a 
different kind of training than leaders in a Mental 
Health program, and neither of them can be trained best 
in a joint institute. 

There is a special need to sensitize leaders in Type 
4 programs to the changing and developing role which 
they will have to play. They must be helped to realize 
that their role will be one which shifts from a fairly 
content-oriented style in the beginning to a much more 
group-oriented style as the program develops and con- 
tinues. 


about leading groups 


All of the above points with respect to program 
planning and leadership training apply equally to the . 
leader himself. 

More specifically, leaders should attempt to analyze 
for themselves the type into which their program falls, 
and should review the extent to which their own leader- 
ship styles are appropriate for the particular program. 

Leaders in Type 1 and Type 6 programs will have an 
easy time in determining whether their programs fall into 
these categories. In other programs the analysis may be 
more difficult, but it can still be done along the lines 
suggested in this Workshop. Determination of leader- 
ship styles and patterns appropriate in such programs 
will also be more difficult, since alternative courses of 
action are possible. 


about group participation 


In all programs, except possibly Type 6, some analy- 
sis of the learning situation and its dynamics should be 
shared with the members of the group. By so doing, they 
will understand better the nature of the program, the role 
of the leader, and their own role in the program. Such 
analysis is especially important in programs in which 
there is some conflict between the two Prior Factors. 
Also, in Type 4 programs where there will be some 
changes in leadership styles, an evaluation session will 
be beneficial after the group has met for some time. 


Editor’s Note: The full report of the study on which this work- 
shop is based is Lay Leaders in Adult Education, Unpublished 
dissertation: Harper Library, University of Chicago. In 1957 
Harper & Bros. will publish Mr. Liveright’s new book, Under- 
standing and Improving Adult Education (tentative title), which, 
like this Workshop, is based on the above-mentioned study. 

Mr. Liveright’s findings and recommendations invite compari- 
son with David H. Jenkins’ conclusions in ““New Questions for 
Old,” Adult Leadership, June, 1956. 
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LEARNING COMES OF AGE* 


A Review by Paul H. Sheats 


* This book has been selected for feature review by a staff 
committee of the Adult Education Association and the 
American Library Association. As a significant addition 
to the literature of adult education, it has been judged to 
merit the special attention of ADULT LEADERSHIP 


readers. 


LEARNING COMES OF AGE. By John 
Walker Powell. New York: Association 
Press, 1956. 256 pp. $3.00 ($2.00 for AEA 
members). 


I have just finished reading the galley 
proofs of John Walker Powell’s book 
Learning Comes of Age. (Already I find 
that John’s liberal use of personal pro- 
nouns and his informal conversational 
style are leading me to be similarly in- 
formal in this review.) The assignment 
for the writing of this book was given to 
John Powell by the Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U.S.A. as a result of a 
special grant from The Fund for Adult 
Education. Specifically the Association 
charged him with the responsibility for 
surveying the field of adult education as 
it exists in the United States today, re- 
viewing the Fact-Finding Studies commis- 
sioned by The Fund for Adult Education 
during the past five years, and coming up 
with his own interpretation of the field. 
This was a formidable assignment, and 
one before which many less courageous 
members of the adult education profession 
(including this reviewer) would have 
quailed. In this instance courage almost to 
the point of foolhardiness has paid off, 
and all parties to the enterprise should be 
commended in no uncertain terms. 

This is not to say that this new addition 
to the literature of adult education will 
please all of the members of the AEA 
or all the readers of ADULT LEADER- 
SHIP. It is to say that considering the 
complexity of his task and the somewhat 
spotty character of his resource material, 
John has done an excellent job of report- 
ing the facts about the adult education 
movement in the United States and has 
dealt objectively with the major issues 
and trends in the field as these are now 
discernible, without completely sacrificing 
a statement of his own beliefs and the 
contribution of his own considerable re- 
sources to the production of a most read- 
able and interesting book. 

This is not simply a digest of previously 
published studies, nor does it follow the 
traditional organization of introductory 
texts on adult education. Beginning with 


Chapter 3 in Part One on the “Aims of 
Adult Learning” John comes to grips with 
some of the major areas of adult concern. 
He devotes three chapters in Part Two 
to the agencies of adult learning, of which 
in this reviewer's opinion Chapter 6 on 
the inadequacies of present patterns of 
adult education is by far the most stimu- 
lating. Part Three includes five chapters 
on various areas of adult learning. From 
this the author moves to the discussion of 
a structure for adult education in Part 
Four, and concludes with a brief chapter 
on a philosophy of adult education in Part 
Five. 

Whatever your own areca of specializa- 
tion or interest in adult education may be, 
I think you will find Chapter 7 on “Edu- 
cation for Citizenship” especially worth- 
while, John treats us to some tough and 
realistic talk about the role of adult edu- 
cation in relation to the citizen’s responsi- 
bility in a democratic society as a decision- 
maker. Moreover, he takes a fresh look at 
the community-development approach, 
evaluating constructively the contribution 
which those who practice this approach 
have to make to the total movement. 

Now no reviewer worth his salt can 
afford to omit a few negative comments. 
I suppose I am hopelessly academic, but 
I would have appreciated a somewhat 
more liberal use of footnotes, or at least 
of parenthetical notations indicating the 
source of the data on which some of 
John’s generalizations are based. (Some 
need justification.) I am mildly disap- 
pointed at what seems to me a lost op- 
portunity. In Chapter 10 the author comes 
to grips with the “methods-versus-content 
controversy” in the field of adult educa- 
tion and indicates that in his view this is 
a faise dichotomy. Again in Chapter 11 
he deals with the psychological factors 
that enter into adult learning and with 
some of the contributions which group 
dynamics has made to the improvement of 
educational methodology. But at no point 
does he grapple squarely with the need 
for pointing up and summarizing the ways 
in which research into group phenomena 
and interpersonal relationships during 
the past 15 years, as contributed by social 


This month's guest reviewer, Paul H. Sheats, is Director of 
University Extension, University of California, Los Angeles. He 
is co-author of ADULT EDUCATION: The Community Ap- 
proach (Dryden Press, 1953). 
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scientists in various fields but particularly 
in social psychology, has thrown new and 
important light on human behavior and 
“self-understanding.” 

But all of this is part of the “conver- 
sation” which John Powell tells us he 
wishes to initiate through the writing and 
publication of this book, a conversation 
which is likely to be considerably im- 
proved in quality by the reading of Learn- 
ing Comes of Age. 


IN PRINT 


ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By 
Angelica Cass. New York: Noble and 
Noble, Inc., 1956. 269 pp. $4.50. 
Considers major problem areas of ele- 
mentary education for adults, such as 
characteristics of students, the role of the 
teacher, administration, content, methods 
and materials, resources, evaluation. Com- 
monly-used methods and materials are 
described and the appendices 
source lists for further aid. 


include 


LIBRARY ADULT EDUCATION IN AC. 
TION. By Eleanor Phinney. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1956, 182 
pp. $4.00. 

Presents case studies of adult education 
activities in five public libraries and 
analyzes these programs to identify com- 
mon elements. A self-study outline pro- 
vides an instrument for librarians to ana- 
lyze and plan adult education programs. 


SOCIETY AND MAN. Meyer Weinberg & 
Oscar E. Shabat. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1956. $10.00. 

This text is an introduction to the gen- 
eral field of social science bridging the 
gap between the social scientist and the 
citizen as he encounters social problems. 
Its emphasis is on the social world as a 
totality rather than discrete social-science 
disciplines. Problem areas are considered 
in the contexts of each of the major social 
sciences—general interests, major con- 
cepts, and principal kinds of problems of 
each. In each chapter the authors report 
social science research, pointing up its 
importance and relevance to real life 
problems of the average citizen. Refer- 
ences to related materials—both literary 
and academic—as well as questions for 
further study are included at the end of 
each chapter. 


HOW TO BE A BETTER MEMBER. B, 
Horace Coon. New York: New American 
Library, 1956. 128 pp. 35c. 

Offers suggestions for effective partici- 
pation in any kind of organization. Deals 
with the roles of chairmen and various 
officers, and suggests how to plan pro- 
grams, increase membership, raise money, 
get publicity. Discusses procedures for 
starting new organizations. 


GOOD READING. Edited by ]. Sherwood 
Weber. New York: New American Li- 
brary, 1956. 284 pp. 50c. 

A revised edition containing descriptive 
listings of 1,500 titles from all periods 
and fields. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE CANADIAN 
UNIVERSITY. Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, 113 St. George Street, 
Toronto, 1956, 137 pp. $2.50. 

An assessment of adult education as 
carried on in Canadian universities. Ex- 
amines the responsibility of the uni- 
versity for the education of adults, organi- 
zation and administration, programs, etc. 
A bibliography of relevant literature is 
included. 


THE LEADERSHIP BEHAVIOR OF 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. College 
of Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Obio. 1956. 109 pp. $2.00. 

Reports the procedure and findings of a 
study of leadership behavior of 50 super- 
intendents as seen by the reference groups 
with which they work. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS: 
November, 1955. Bulletin of the Califor- 
nia State Dept. of Education, Sacramento, 
Calif. 19 pp. NPL. 

Discusses standards for curriculum de- 


velopment and for professional relation- 
ships. 


PARENT EDUCATION EXCHANGE BUL- 
LETIN. Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica, 132 E, 74th St., New York 21, N.Y. 
1956. 4 pp. NPL. 

This new bulletin provides a national 
medium for exchange of information 
about projects, books, pamphlets, etc., in 
the field of parent education. 


HUMAN RELATIONS AIDS PROGRAM 
PACKETS. Human Relations Aids, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. Subscrip- 
tion for one year, $7.00. 

A packet service for program planners 
in family life, human relations, and mental 
health. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN INTERNATION- 
AL AFFAIRS: A Guide to Significant In- 
terpretation and Research. Public Affairs 
Press, 2162 Florida Ave., Washington 8, 
D.C. 1956. 40 pp. $1.00. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO FOR BROTHER- 
HOOD? The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 43 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N.Y. 11 pp. Copies available on 


request, 


TRAINING IN HUMAN RELATIONS. 
Foundation for Research on Human Be- 
havior, 1141 E. Catherine St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 25 pp. $1.00. 

Summarizes the highlights of the dis- 
cussion and research reported at a semi- 
nar in “Training in Human Relations’. 
This report brings together objective 


WANTED—BACK ISSUES 
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Adult Education, Vol. II], No. 1 


No reasonable price refused. 


Write: Ronald Levy, 
Box 1155, Raton, New Mexico. 
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evaluations of results achieved with sev- 
eral methods of human relations train- 
ing in industry. An outline of the main 
conclusions and key ideas regarding in- 
dustrial human relations training pro- 
grams offers ideas and suggestions for 
improving training programs. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHWIDE 
INTER - ORGANIZATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON ESTABLISHING DEMOCRATIC 
PATTERNS IN HUMAN RELATIONS. 
Fisk Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 115 pp. NPL. 


HOME STUDY FOR RECREATION: 4A 
Preliminary Study for Community Leaders 
in Planning Recreation. 1955. The Georgia 
Center for Continuing Education Home 


COMPLETE! 
COMPREMENSHITE! 
Public School Adult 
Education: A Guide 


for Administrators 
and Teachers 


Eleven idea-packed chapters on 
every phase of administration, in- 
struction, and supervision, Fully 
illustrated with charts, diagrams, 


and photographs. Spiral bound. 
Order From: 


National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators 

1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Price: $3.90 single copy 


Quantity rates on request 


NAPSAE is an organizational 
affiliate of AEA 
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Study Section, University of Georgia, Ath- 
ens, Ga. 26 pp. 


CITIZEN'S GUIDE TO DESEGREGATION: 
A Story of Social and Legal Change in 
America. By Herbert Hill & Jack Green- 
berg. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1955. 
185 pp. $1.00. 

As a basis for understanding school 
segregation decisions the status of Ne- 
groes in the United States is traced from 
the 13th Amendment to the May, 1954, 
desegregation decision of the Supreme 
Court. One chapter offers general sug- 
gestions for an orderly transition from 
segregation to non-segregation, outlining 
principles of integration. The final chap- 
ter, “Desegregation and the Future,” dis- 
cusses immediate vs. gradual change. The 
appendix contains the texts of Supreme 
Court decisions and a list of pertinent 
cases for reference. 


SWAP SHOP. "Program Building Through 
Inter pretation.” Vol, 3, No. 1, September 
1956. National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 8 pp. 
Single issues, 25c. 

Discusses interpretation of a local adult 
education program to the general com- 
munity, to the local superintendent and 
board of education, and to other agencies 
within the community. 


AIDS-HELPS. September, 1956. National 
Association of Public School Adult Edu- 
cators, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 8 pp. Subscription, $1.00 
per year; single issue, 25c. 

Discusses in-service training for teach- 
ers of foreign-born adults. 


THE TEACHING OF ADULTS. Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore 1, Md. 1955. 5 pp. Free. 

An annotated bibliography of current 
readings and films for adult educators and 
leaders, 


ALA LIBRARY-COMMUNITY PROJECT 
NEWS. Library-Community Project, Amer- 
ican Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 1956. Published twice 
a year for the two-year life of the Proj- 
ect (Sept., 1955-Aug., 1957) 4 pp. Free. 

Reports progress of the ALA Library- 
Community Project, which was made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education. The project is assisting 
libraries to develop long-term adult edu- 
cation programs based on analyses of 
community needs. 


WOODROW WILSON CENTENNIAL MA- 
TERIALS. Available on request from the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 E. 65th 
St., New York 21, N. Y. 

The Woodrow Wilson Foundation has 
prepared the following publications for 
the hundredth anniversary of President 
Wilson's birth: : 

1. Centennial Announcement Brochure. 

9 pp. 
2. The Story of Woodrow Wilson, by 


From the Leading Publisher 
of LEADERSHIP BOOKS 


©} for everyday leadership 


HOW TO PLAN AND CONDUCT 
WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 


by RICHARD BECKHARD 


A professional consultant details how to 
increase interest, participation, relevancy to 
group aims, oat lasting effectiveness of 
workshops, conferences, 
meetings of all sizes. 


SEE OUR 
BOOKS AT 
BOOTH 
NO. 14 


Leadership Library. $1.00 
HOW TO USE 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 


by JOHN W. BACHMAN 


Non-technical explanations of advantages, 
disadvantages, proper selection and effective 
use of 25 different audio-visual ‘materials, 
presented by an experienced educator. Lead- 
ership Library. $1.00 


for understanding 
adult education 


LEARNING COMES OF AGE 
by JOHN WALKER POWELL 


A survey and interpretation of the aims, 
instruments, clientele and leadership of 
U. S. adult education—its present and fu- 
ture. Suggests a ‘‘core curriculum and 
presents a philosophical approach to yal- 
ues.’’ Commissioned by the Adult Edu- 
cauon Association of the U. S. A. $3.00 
Only $2.00 to AEA members. 


A DESIGN FOR DEMOCRACY 


The famous ‘1919 Report’’ of the 
British Ministry of Reconstruction on 
adult education is edited and brought 
up to date by adult educators in three 
countries, An essay by Prof. R. D. 
Walker shows its relevance today in all 
English-speaking countries. ‘“‘Stands as 
a coherent, integrated, and fundamental 
treatment of adult education.’’—Dr. 
Cyril O. Houle, Professor of Education, 
U. of Chicago. $3.50 


@] for work in the church 


THE 

GROUP 
WORKSHOP 
WAY IN 


THE CHURCH 


by PAUL F. 
DOUGLASS 


A prominent social 

scientist, educator 

and religious leader 

explains how per- 

sonality, social and 

administrative sci- 

ences can assist leaders of local church 
groups in promoting greater lay participa- 
tion. Specific applications are detailed 
throughout this practical, non-technical 
guide. Charts are used to amplify the _. 
1.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 Broadway, N.Y.C. 7 
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David Lath. 48 pp. 

3. Four Discussion Guides by Perry 
Laukhuff (on Wilson as Educator, 
President, World Statesman, and 
Man of Religion). 8 pp. each with 
questions and suggested readings. 

4. Selection of Books Relating to 
Woodrow Wilson, by Katharine E. 
Brand and Perry Laukhuff. 

5. Centennial Reading List. Gives in- 
formation about 23 books by and 
about Wilson. 

6. A three panel display folder, suit- 
able for public display. 


GROUP DISCUSSION-DECISION: An Ap- 
praisal of its Use in Health Education. 
Minnesota Department of Health, Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 1956. 109 pp. NPL. 

Compares the results of lecture methods 
and the group discussion-decision method 
in a research project. This monograph 
proposes applications of the group dis- 
cussion-decision approach in various 
types of health education programs and 
indicates some directions for further re- 
search. 


CREATIVE FARM SHOWS: Experts Re- 
veal How Agricultural Television Can 
Capture Viewers. National Project in 
Agricultural Communications, Wells Hall, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 57 pp. NPL. 

Although this manual was prepared 


for use in agricultural television, it can 
be used by any group concerned with in- 
formational television. Practical sugges- 
tions for programming, effective visuali- 
zation, and creativity are included. 


A-V AIDS 


THE TAFT CENTER STORY. 16 mm, sd., 
20 min., b/w. Available free from Sidney 
Silverman, Director, Taft Adult Center, 
172nd St. and Sheridan Ave., Bronx 57, 
N.Y. 

Tells about the educational, social, and 
cultural aspects of Taft Center, a com- 
munity adult education project. 


COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITIES. 16 
mm. sound, 11 min. b/w. Available for 
$50.00 sale from McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 
330 W. S2nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

A film for use by adult discussion 
groups, which considers questions regard- 
ing a citizen’s responsibility to his com- 
munity. 


LOOKING AT PICTURES: A Guide to 
Intelligent Appreciation. By Irving Kreis- 
berg. Center for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults, 940 E. 58th St., Chicago 
37, Ili. 1956. $5.00. 

A kit made up of a 200-page illus- 
trated discussion guide, eight folio repro- 
ductions, and 23 postcard reproductions 


Regular Service will Insure 
Dependable Operation of your 
Audio - Visual Equipment! 


Preventive maintenance will locate troubles in your audio-visual 
equipment before they occur—to insure that your equipment will 
operate dependably every time. Your NAVA dealer offers spe- 
cialized A-V repair service, including 


@ Factory-trained technicians with years of experi- 
ence in repairing A-V equipment 

@ Electronic testing equipment, special test films and 
tapes, special mechanical equipment 

@ Factory replacement parts kept in stock locally, 
immediately available when you need them. 


Remember . . 


. it’s important to buy your A-V equipment from 


the dealer who will repair it for you—your NAVA Audio-Visual 


Dealer. His other services include consultation and advice on 
proper utilization of audio-visuals; rentals of equipment and 
films, and custom ae peep = and recording service. For a list of 


NAVA dealers, coded to show the services offered by each one, 


} write 


MEMBER 
NATIONAL) 
AUDIO: 


NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


2540 Eastwood Avenue °¢ Evanston, Illinois 


MATIOVAL 
CONFERENCE OV 
SOCAL WELFARE 


REPRESENTING ALL 
ASPECTS OF 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 


INVITES READERS OF | 
ADULT LEADERSHIP TO 


* BECOME MEMBERS 
* ATTEND FORUMS 
* READ PUBLICATIONS 


Sith Annual 
Forum 


PL d f, , l, ° 
May 19-24, 1957 
Brings together and relates all 


fields of social work and other 
social welfare interests 


Anyone may attend—anyone may join 


WRITE FOR: 
Facts About NCSW 


Information about membership 
Lists of publications 
Notice of Forum 


22 W. Gay Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Just Out! 


LEADER'S 


DIGEST 3 


Selections from Volumes 3 and 4 of 

ADULT LEADERSHIP 

96 pages $2 
To AEA Members Only: $1 


adult leadership 
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TEN CHECKPOINTS 
for 


BETTER BOOKLETS 


A 28-page illustrated booklet 


for writers of 
@ reports 
e@ newsletters 
@ brochures 
@ booklets 


e educational 


@ documents 


Practical help is 


for 


present publications and 


pre- 
sented evaluating 
for developing new ones 
the of 


checkpoints. 


through use 


Prepared by the Evaluation of 
Material Committee of the 
Council of National Organiza- 
tions of the Adult Education 
Association, 303 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N.Y. 


60c 
$1.00 
40c each 


Single Copy 
2 Copies 
3-24 Copies 


WORLD POLITICS 


Discussion Program for Adults 
® World Politics 


® American Foreign Policy 


® Russian Foreign Policy 


In Over 100 Communities 
Across the Nation 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION 
for POLITICAL EDUCATION 


Chicago: 19 S. La Salle St. 
New York: 270 Park Avenue 
Boston: 40 Mount Vernon Street 
Los Angeles: 10350 Bellwood Avenue 


november, 1956 


| 
| 


of great Western paintings. This dis- 
cussion guide suggests ways of looking 
at Western paintings of this past five 
centuries. It examines paintings as story- 
tellers, decorations, expressions of feeling 
and rhythm, as symbolic images, as part 
of history, etc. It discusses how the painter 
works, using Picasso’s Guernica as an 
example. 


OUR MODERN ART: The Movies. By 
Ernest Callenbach. A  Film-Discussion 
course available from the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 
940 E. S8th St., Chicago, Ill. 116 pp. 
$1.00. 


A manual and discussion guide for 
a film-discussion course designed to im- 
prove understanding and enjoyment of 
motion pictures. The manual contains 
commentary on films to be shown, in- 
structional notes, supplementary readings, 
information on availability of films, and 
technical advice on the use of equipment. 
The course is organized so that it may be 
used in its entirety or abridged to meet 
local conditions. 


NEW WAYS OF SEEING—A Lesson in 
Art with Ben Karp. col., 15 min. Available 
for rental ($10.00) or sale ($150.00) from 
Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 E. 57th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


This film treats painting as a process 
of seeing and doing, and not as finished, 
static objects of art. It is designed for the 
beginner in art, helping him to under- 
stand the work of modern artists; aiding 
him to become interested in drawing and 
painting; and teaching him to see the 
world around him with a fresh outlook. 


1956 CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL 
MOTION PICTURES. Available from 
Audio-Visual Center, Division of Adult 
Education & Public Services, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington. 557 pp. $1.00. 


An annotated list of more than 4,500 
films, together with a list of doctoral 
dissertations in the audio-visual field com- 
pleted and in progress at the University 
of Indiana. Films are indexed by subject 
and grade level. 


1955-56 GUIDE TO FILMS FOR CHURCH 
AND COMMUNITY USE. Available from 
Religious Film Libraries, 220 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 89 pp. NPL. 


Describes films and filmstrips zvailable 
from Religious Film Libraries—an inter- 
denominational service with libraries in 
Chicago, Columbus, Dayton, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, and 


St. Louis. 
0° 


BARNES & NOBLE 
inexpensive, paperbacks 


COLLEGE OUTLINES 
ond EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 


SOLD AT ALL BOOKSTORES in a wide voriety of subjects — such as 
FRENCH FOR HOME STUDY—$1.75 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Louis de Rochement Associates 


proudly presents 


; Great Motion Picture 
Triumphs 


x x * 


| ih anh chet) «ara 


i 


(TO OPEN THE WORLD TO THE NATIONS) 
W inner 
EDINBURGH AWARD 


16mm. Black & White 
18 Min. * Rental: $6.00 * Color Rental: $10.00 


Sale (Lease for Life of Print) 
Color: $100.00 Black & White: $60.00 


ARO 


Arne Sucksdorff’s 


The Grear 
ADVENTURE 


“A MASTERPIECE WE CAN CHERISH 
FOR YEARS AND YEARS” 


—Bosley Crowther, New York Times 


16mm. Black & White * 75 Min. * Rental: $15.00 
Sale (Lease for Life of Print): $150.00 


_ oe OO!” 


HELEN KELLER 
\ Heh STORY 


“Academy Award Winner” 


16mm. Black & White * 45 Min. * Rental: $12.50 
Sale (Lease for Life of Print): $100.00 


x & @ 


Louis de Rochement Associates 
Film Library 


13 East 37th St. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
MURRAY HILL 4-0204 


the workshop 163 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


LEADERSHIP 
PAMPHLETS 
oe. se ~~ Ee 


Fourth set in a series adapted, at the request of many members, from 
materials originally published in ADULT LEADERSHIP. 


3 NEW TITLES — CAREFULLY CHOSEN 
No. 10 Working With Volunteers 


Examines the dynamics of this important relationship on which so much of 
our organizational life depends. Presents ideas and suggestions on the most 
crucial aspects of the volunteer-professional relationship—recruitment, place- 
ment, training, supervision. Yields fresh insights into why people volunteer, 
how some of them find the time, what the volunteers want, what the recruiting 
agency wants. Suggests several aids for further study. 


No. 11 Conferences That Work 


The latest thinking on conducting conferences for maximum involvement of 
participants and maximum accomplishment of goals. A detailed chart and 
analysis of conference operations outlines every step in management and 
communication before, during, and after the conference. Shows how to 
organize small groups and general sessions. Provides much-demanded job 
sheets for conference discussion leaders, recorders, observers, and resource 
persons. 


No. 12 Getting and Keeping Members 


For everyone who has ever wondered how to get more members, and increase 
attendance and participation. Presents new ideas and methods for recruiting 
and maintaining members. Explores why people join groups and why they 
drop out, and offers several “ounces of prevention” for reducing the file of 
“inactives” and “expires.” Suggests ways to interview prospective members 
and orient new ones. Analyzes the important job of the membership committee 
and describes its relationship to the whole organization and its executive body. 


PRICES SPECIAL TO AEA 
Si MEMBERS ONLY— 
Single copy ji .60¢ 

Single or Mixed Titles Single copy................ .....50€ 
2 pamphlets .....$ 1.00 ge ens 
I Ire Ic caincnenensoarasi 40c each Any 6 ....$2.00 
25 to 99 pamphlets 35¢ each tS, Ce ie a $3.00 
100 to 499 pamphlets 30c each ° & Sees .....$4.00 
---------- USE THIS COUPON —---------- 


Adult Education Assn., 743 N. Wabash, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me the pamphlets in the All Titles to Date Quantity 
quantity checked at right, for which 


- How to Lead Discussions 
I enclose $ 


Planning Better Programs 

Taking Action in the Community 
Understanding How Groups Work 
How to Teach Adults 


How to Use Role Playing 
and Other Tools for Learning 
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Supervision and Consultation 
Street 8 Training Group Leaders 


a . 9 Conducting Workshops 

City Z and Institutes 

State _ 10 Working With Volunteers 
11 Conferences That Work 


() AEA Member [) Non-Member 12 Getting and Keeping Members 
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IN THE NEWS 
Continued from page 130 


versities of Nebraska and Omaha, 
October 12, 


Educational problems in 1956 are 
much the same as those of 1926, if 
one can judge by lists of “Outstand- 
ing Educational Books” compiled 
annually since 1926 by the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. 
Administration, curriculum, psy- 
chology, and teaching methods ac- 
count for most of the titles in both 
the 1926 and the present lists. Two 
new subjects have appeared in re- 
cent years, however, according to 
the compilers. They are academic 
freedom and school-community re- 
lations. (The 1956 list is sold by 
Enoch Pratt Library.) 


John B. Holden has been appointed 
Assistant Director of the Adult Edu- 
cation Section, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare . . . John B. 
Hawley became Associate Professor 
of Sociology and Education, Chico 
State College, California this fall... 
Helen T. Steinbarger, Consultant in 
Adult Education of the Public 
Library in Washington, D.C., will 
retire this month. - Mrs. Steinbarger 
participated in the formation of both 
the AEA and its predecessor or- 
ganization, the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. 


We deeply regret to report 
the death of Baldwin Woods 
on September 10, 1956. Mr. 
Woods had been for many 
years the Director of Univer- 
sity Extension, University of 


California, and an outstanding 
contributor to the development 
of adult education in Cali- 
fornia. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Adult Education 
Association since its founding 
in 1951. 


O° 


PRE-CONFERENCE BULLETIN 
Continued from page 132 
Special attention will be given by 
this section to meeting individual 
needs through home study. Meetings 
of this group will be concerned es- 
pecially with the use of home study 
in vocational rehabilitation agencies, 
in industrial training programs, in 
re-training the older workers, and in 
resident adult education programs. 
Throughout these discussions the 


adult leadership 
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adaptation of home-study to individ- 
ual needs and situations will be em- 
phasized. 

The section on Residential Adult 
Education will call on Guy Henson, 
David Jenkins, and H. Giles to dis- 
cuss, in several sessions, the condi- 
tions necessary for effective individ- 
ual adult learning, and the factors 
that are especially important in resi- 
dential situations, In this program 
the committee seeks to involve all 
persons concerned with any aspect 
of residential adult education from 
full-time long-term residential situa- 
tions to brief, week-end residential 
experiences. 


Special Conference of Leaders 
of Local AE Groups 

Bernard Kashdan, Chairman of 
this group, announces that a special 
meeting concerned directly with pro- 
gram and organization problems of 
staff, board members, and officers of 
local adult education councils will be 
held at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
on Thursday and Friday immediately 
prior to the regular AEA meetings. 

These sessions will define and 
deal with major problems confront- 
‘ing these groups. All persons direct- 
ly concerned with local adult educa- 


tion councils are invited to attend. If WE INVITE YOU TO VISIT 


you are in this category and have not 


been notified, get in touch directly The AMERICAN SCHOOL of Chicago, Illinois 


with Bernard Kashdan, Adult Educa- 


tion, Council, Public Library Build- Booth 16, AEA Conference, Nov. 10-12 


ing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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“This is the same speech | made last year but as | remember at that time 
none of you were paying attention. . ." 


Quality Not-for-Profit home study instruction since 1897 


Swap-Shop Solicits Material Accredited by the Accrediting Commission of the National 
Home Study Council 

120,000 active students today 

1,500,000 examinations corrected last year 

play and distribution of materials Largest adult student body in the world 

in adult education through the Swap- Over 260 different subjects offered 

Shop. Persons who wish to display Cooperating with 150 Public and Parochial high schools 
adult education literature, booklets, on a supervised correspondence study basis 

brochures, catalogs, announcements 

aad ox Coctle toe cee to ship such We may be able to help you meet the educational needs of 
materials as follows: SWAP SHOP more adults in your community. Ask HOW! 


As in the past, space will be avail- 
able at the Conference for the dis- 


(Please hold for Marguerite Bur- 
nette), 1956 Annual Conference, 
Adult Education Association, Chal- American School, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Ill. 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N.]. 

It is suggested that these materi- BOOK MANUSCRIPTS cits Gattis: diaatincadhind saab: anid 
als be shipped to arrive no later than CONSID inseiush Stk aieath- aunt a0 eit heist a 
November 6th. ERED their books published 


publ . Promoted and distributed 
¥ . . P : through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
Bear in mind that no Swap Shop valty, national distribution book you've written-fiction, poetry, biography 
* “ and be illy ened book i t religious we can help you Send for our free 
materials will be returned. All left- comed. Write or send your MS direct ustrated brochure, ‘We Can Publish Your Book 
overs will be discarded. ite = aa ——7 pir ar EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept AL-!! 
n. r uigley is ift 


© © New Yor NY a 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD, HOLLYWOOD 46 


Ask for complimentary study guide in the field of your interest. 
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é By JOHN WALKER POWELL 


Twenty years of experience in adult education and an 11,000-mile automobile trip covering 28 
states have gone into this book. It was written for the Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A. with the financial assistance of the Fund for Adult Education. It is a survey and inter- 


/ pretation of the aims, instruments, clientele, and leadership of U.S. adult education. It views 
. cH adult education as quite different from other forms of learning and suggests a “core curricu- 
Aj lum” for adult education. It also presents a philosophic approach to the values served and cher- 
Be ished by adult educators. ‘“‘The theme is the adult,” says the author, “‘with his stake in the world 
| and his desire for the mastery and enjoyment of life.” 
a “Deals objectively with the major issues and trends in the field as these are now discernible ...a 
ah most readable and interesting book.’—Paul H. Sheats, Director, University Extension, UCLA 
tia} 256 Pages List Price $3.00 ABOUT THE AUTHOR—John 
ii i) To AEA Members Only: $2.00 Walker Powell is a staff associ- 
‘i IT EEE ee RE SE ea Te EE EE ate of the Fund for Adult Edu- 
— cation. He was granted B.A. and 
2 @ ASSOCIATION PRESS ® 291 Broadway @ N.Y.C. 7 Pht). desvoes ty the tntveselly 
Please send me copies of LEARNING COMES OF | of Wisconsin, where he taught 
AGE by John Walker seh Enclosed find $ ee ee a5 ae 
4 | ence in adult education has been 
= AEA Member [| Non-Member | as director, School of Social 
($2 per copy) ($3 per copy) 7 Studies, San Francisco; assist- 
| ant project director, War Relo- 
| cation Center, Poston, Arizona; 
. Name director, group reading, District 
| of Columbia Public Library; by 
| special research fellow, National wie 
Institute of Mental Health; and Paes 
| research associate, University of oe 
Street Maryland Psychiatric Institute. ae 
| He is author of School for Amer- ee 
| icans, 1942, and Education fo 
i ; City Zone State Maturity, 1949. 
| 
| 
4 | 
| 
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